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i'll be “Hi, Jinx” in Dallas, when 
A. G. A. Conventioneers meet their new 
TV saleslady (see story on pages 6-7) 
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‘GASARAMA’ HAS COLOR, SOUND—WILL TRAVEL . 
ce stories this month are the ‘61 CONSTRUCTION NEAR $2 BILLION . ‘ 
Convention in Dallas next month, ACCIDENT FREQUENCIES DOWN FOR 13TH STRAIGHT YEAR. . . 16 
and the signing of Jinx Falkenburg 
as the new ambassadress of gas. LONE STAR ADVANCES GAS RESEARCH . . . . . . . . I7 
. . . These stories will be combined LABS DEVELOP NEW BURNER DESIGNS—by H. L. McPherson. . . 19 
i a, | 
in a single event, for gas men able NEW ‘HIDEAWAY’ WATER HEATERS—by Roy A. Siskin. . . . . 21 
to attend the Convention will also 
have the good fortune to meet Jinx OUR AMERICAN FUELS POLICY—by W. E. Wilson . . . 2. we) 28 
there in person, too. . . . Jinx TASK FORCE REPORTS ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
seems the perfect type to tell the OO cS ee EO Ce oe oe ae Le ee 
gas story—for though she is an au- 
thentic glamor girl, she also is 
much more . . . she has the whole- 
some appeal of the athletic outdoor SECTIONS i 
girl . . . a housewifely side, as 
the better half of a famous hus- A SMALL UTILITY MECHANIZES—by Harry F. Luther (Accounting) . . 26 
bond-and-wife team . . . plus the AICPA ANNOUNCES NEW PROJECTS (Accounting) . . . . . 29 
skill of a professional reporter, 
which she has been for many years. ; A SCIENTIFIC SAFETY PROGRAM—by V. A. Howell (General Manage- 
_. . Jinx once could be aptly de- ment) ae fone ae ae a eno ee at eee ee GA re 
scribed as an “all-American” girl— FOOD SERVICE COMMITTEE LAYS PLANS (Industrial and Commercial) 33 
; but in the past two decades she 
has done so much globe-trotting 
that the tag no longer fits... . 
Perhaps it would be more apt sim- DEPARTMENTS 
ply to say that in Jinx, we have a | 
“yersonality” who is also a real MEET YOUR ASSOCIATION STAFF (Betty Jacobsen) . . . . . 12 
person. . . . We could go on talk- INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ROUNDTABLE. . . . . . . . . 20 
; ing about Jinx for the rest of this 
column, but this month’s issue also Cave Se Pees Sa OE eee we SS 8 See 
A has some other stories worthy of a ee ce ae eee 
attention. . . . For more glamor 
a. : ‘ 3 PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE ss Ae ee ee a ly el a 
fe there is a different kind of World’s 
w Fair (see page 8), and the story of ere 6 ee a et Ge aa Ce ie ee ee 
wie “Gasarama” made into a movie, CONVENTION CALENDAR. ww wk tt te J 
entaties page 10. . . . For significance, we pennramens aabuite pas iy 
iscuss recommend “Ned” Wilson’s speech, — 12 sig pala eae aT Mieke Re a A sl 
aa on page 23, on the subject of the | 
Fuels Policy question. . . . We INDEXED IN APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
iin especially like Ned’s way of coun- 
f. tering the proposals for a so-called 
: sure “national fuels policy” by pointing VOL. 43 NO. 9 1 
as apne out the more truly American fuels 
olicy which we have already. | 
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D* Nicholas Nyaradi, former Minister of Finance of Hun- 
gary, will present an eye-witness report on world condi- 
tions at the opening A. G. A. Convention session in Dallas 
on Monday, October 2. 

Dr. Nyaradi has recently returned from a fact-finding tour 
of Europe, where he conferred with high-ranking diplomats 
and businessmen. His speech, ‘Stronger than the Atom,” 
will present a fresh approach on the international situation 
and particularly on the Berlin crisis. 

Dr. Nyaradi is currently director, School of International 
Studies, at Bradley University in Peoria, Ill. He has a unique 
and profound knowledge of the Soviet Union, having spent 
seven months in Moscow negotiating a Russian reparation 
claim against Hungary. During these conferences he came to 
know personally more Soviet leaders than practically any 
other statesman or diplomat. He recently received the George 
Washington Honor Medal of Freedoms Foundation for his 
addresses throughout the United States. His behind-the- 
scenes report promises to be both timely and stirring. 

A variety of special events will bring A. G. A. Convention 
delegates up to date on “Greater Goals for Gas.” 

Air conditioned cruiser buses will carry delegates and 


The canyons of Dallas form no Wild-West setting, insteod 
typify one of America’s most modern and thriving cilies 


ladies to the Dallas Trade Mart and the Texas State Fair 
grounds on Sunday and Tuesday afternoons. 

On the second floor of the Trade Mart, conventioneers will 
find the unique Gas Appliance Center, reputed to be the only 
year-round permanent display of its kind in the country. The 
Center is a sounding board for tomorrow’s ideas in gas ap 
pliances and equipment. Here visitors will see the newest i 
gas appliances and ornamental gas lights. 

Special attraction in the Gas Appliance Center will be the 
A. G. A. Convention display of latest developments in gas 
powered air conditioning equipment. A dozen of the leading 
gas air conditioning manufacturers will be represented. Vis 
itors will find the Gas Appliance Center a virtual storehouse 
of money-making sales ideas. 

Special arrangements have been made so that A. G. A 
Convention delegates and ladies can visit the Texas Sul 
Fairgrounds to preview Parents’ magazine's “All Gas Home: 
This full-sized Blue Star Home will include the most a 
vanced gas appliances now on the market or on the drawing 
board. In the Women’s Pavilion at the Fairgrounds conve 
tioneers will find eight glamorous new gas kitchens ae 
laundries designed by America’s leading magazines. 
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A special salute entitled “Texas Under Six Flags” will 
launch the opening General Session in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Statler Hilton on Monday morning, October 2. Major 
speakers will include President L. T. Potter on “The Spirit 
of an Industry”; Perry I. Prentice, editor and publisher, 
House and Home Magazine, on “Winning the New Home 
Market”; and Dr. Nyaradi on ‘‘Stronger than the Atom.” 
William P. Woods, president, Washington Natural Gas 
Company, will discuss “Century 21—Future on Parade.” 

Dr. Willis M. Tate, president, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, will discuss ‘Gas Goes to College” at a luncheon for 
gas industry management on Monday, October 2, at the Stat- 
let Hilton. This will be followed by afternoon sessions of the 
Accounting Section at the Baker Hotel, the Operating Section 
at the Adolphus and a joint sales spectacular of the Industrial 
& Commercial and Residential Gas Sections at the Statler 
Hilton. 

Tuesday General Session speakers will include Gen. John 
B. Medaris, president, The Lionel Corporation, on “Without 
Research ?” ; William G. Hamilton, Jr., president, Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, ‘“What’s In It for Me?”’; 
and W. M. Elmer, president-nominee, Independent Natural 
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Fred Klemp and G. Herbert True will 
stage “Old Fashioned Sales Revival” 


Jonny Best will guide ““arm- 
chair tour” for gourmets 





Gas Association of America, on “Building Gas Load.” John 
E. Heyke, president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
will preview the gas industry's spectacular plans for the 1964 
New York World's Fair. 

Wednesday morning General Session team will include 
Erik Jonsson, chairman of the board, Texas Instruments Inc. 
on “Greater Goals for Management” and William J. Mur- 
ray, Jr., Chairman, Railroad Commission of Texas on ‘‘Real- 
ism and Regulation.” Following election of A. G. A. officers 
for 1962, Robert E. Kintner, president, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Inc., will deliver an illustrated preview of the 
gas industry's plans to reach and sell more than 30 million 
customers throughout the country. This presentation will be 
entitled ““The Hottest Star on TV.” Chet Stackpole, A. G. A.’s 
dynamic managing director, will preside at the “Big 
Round-Up” Luncheon and Convention finale on Wednesday. 
This event will feature a cast of 45 persons. 

The “Big Round-Up” will offer comedy, inspiration, group 
singing, pictorial scenes from the gas industry’s past, and an 
exciting pageant called ““Watching All the Girls Go By.” 

The Dallas Convention also will feature a complete pro- 
gram of events for the ladies. These will include a special 












Home Service star is fit- 
ness expert Bonnie Prudden 














Tips for Conventioneers 


ere are a few suggestions that will help you obtain 
maximum benefit and enjoyment from the A. G. A. 
Convention in Dallas. 


1. Don't lose sight of the main idea—to take back 
something of future benefit. Decide which sessions 
hold promise of new ideas or information that you can 
use, and then participate in those sessions. 

2. Circulate between meetings. Talk to people, let 
people talk to you. Get interested in their problems and 
get them interested in yours. 

3. Don’t eat by yourself. Don’t spend time with 
those from your own group. Seek new contacts, new 
ideas. The essence of any convention is people. It’s a 
place where people come together for a purpose. Shun 
the people and you miss the purpose. 

4. Take notes—notes of new information and where 
to go for more data; notes on casual conversations of 
unexpected interest; notes of ideas for your own work, 
stimulated by some speech, some discussion, some visit 
to an exhibit booth. Jot them all down promptly. 

5. When you get back home, finish your convention- 
attending job. Write a memorandum to your associates 
about the meeting. When it’s been written and deliv- 
ered, and when you have taken action on all the ideas 
you intended to do something about, then you have 
really attended the convention—and not until then! 











luncheon and colorful program at the Dallas Trade Mart on 
Monday. Twin highlights will be a visit to the Gas Appli- 
ance Center plus an “arm chair tour” of well known dining 
establishments throughout the United States. Jonny Best, 
Houston Natural Gas System’s Home Service director, will 
act as guide for this event. 

On Monday evening all delegates and ladies are invited to 
a new kind of President's Reception. The entire mezzanine 
floor of the luxurious Sheraton-Dallas Hotel will be con- 
verted into a western town with town square, old town sa- 
loons and cabarets. There will be cowboys, cow girls, old 
time atmosphere, western music, as well as a modern dance 
orchestra. In fact, there will be some form of entertainment 
for everyone. 

Each delegate will receive in his or her Convention port- 
folio two complimentary “silver dollars’ bearing President 
Potter's portrait. These “Potter dollars’ can be exchanged 
at the President's Reception for refreshments and western 
style souvenirs. Many delegates will attend the President's 
Reception in western attire. 

Tuesday morning all delegates and ladies are invited to at- 
tend the annual Home Service Breakfast which will be held 
at the Baker Hotel. Bonnie Prudden, president, The Institute 
for Physical Fitness, Inc., and the country’s foremost champion 
of physical fitness will discuss “Survival for the Executive.” 

The Home Service Round-Up will be held in the Baker 
Hotel from 10 to 11:30 on Tuesday morning. 

A delightful luncheon and style show will be held for the 
ladies in the Sheraton-Dallas Hotel beginning at 12:30 on 
Tuesday. This will feature a fabulous style show by Dallas’ 

(Continued on page 36) 








Mrs. Elsie Aleorn will 7 
preside for Home Service | 


N. B. LauBach will address 
Operating Section session 
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ce Center in Dallas Trade Mart, new Southwestern 
showcase, will be a scene of Convention events 
air conditioning exhibit, Texas kitchen display 
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Dorothy Healy will become 
new Home Service chairman 


A. McCandless will 
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Accounting session speakers: (Above) J. P. Bromley, 
H. L. Walworth. (Below) E. J. Howe, C. D. Osterholm 


Below: Fashion show by famous department store 
Nieman-Marcus will be a high spot for the ladies 
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ZSTADIES LINGHEON AND STVLE SHOWS. 
DAY, 12:30PM. OCTOBER 3, 


A DELIGHTFUL LUNCHEON AND A FABU Lous STYLE SHOW BY 
DALLAS’ WORLD FAMOUS NEIMAN-MARCUS. 8) iL FASHIONS 
AND A TRULY DIFFERENT ENTERTAINMENT ALL THE LADIES OF THE 
CONVENTION WILL REMEMBER THIS LOVELY LUNCHEON IN THE 








BEAUTIFUL BALLROOM OF THE SHERATON. DALLAS A SPEC AL 
FAVOR FOR EVERY LADY! 
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Jinx Falkenburg signs television contract with gas 

industry representatives (from left) Tom Lane, Lennen i at 
& Newell advertising agency; C. S. Stackpole, A. G. A. fe = 
managing director; S. F. Wikstrom, director of PAR é 


Jinx Falkenburg 


new IV hostess 


A new gas industry television personal- 
ity—Jinx Falkenburg—will be intro- 
duced to viewers across the country on 
October 4, with presentation of “The 
Spiral Staircase,” first show in the in- 
dustry’s winter TV series, Theatre 62. 

Signed to a contract by A. G. A. dur- 
ing the summer, Jinx was the final choice 
after months of screening among other 
top personalities. 

Already busy with filming of the new 
gas commercials for the fall shows, Jinx 
will make her first public appearance in 
her new role at the A. G. A. Convention 
in Dallas, Oct. 1-4. 

Eugenia (Jinx) Falkenburg has been 
one of the most versatile career girls 
known to the American public. 

First attaining prominence as a model, 
Jinx at one time appeared on the covers 
of nearly all the country’s leading maga- 
zines. ‘Cover Girl” also was her starring 
movie vehicle. 

During the Second World War, Jinx 
sold war bonds in 48 states, and toured 
Central America and China-Burma-India 
for USO. 

Subsequently, she took up a new career 
as a radio and TV interviewer, covering 
such stories as the Berlin airlift, the 
Grace Kelly-Prince Rainier wedding, 
Vice President Nixon’s South Ameri- 
can tour, and the Nixon-Khrushchev 
“kitchen debate’’ in Moscow. 

A natural athlete, Jinx has attained 
notice as a swimmer, as a tournament 
tennis player, and as a golfer. 


During World War II, Jinx toured 
CBI with Pat O’Brien for the USO 


Jinx clowns with & 
Rogers on the 


Stan Musial and Jinx 
take some batting practice 
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Celebrated model, athlete, radio and movie star, 


TV reporter and housewife, Finx Falkenburg has ver- 


satility, appeal to make her ideal spokeswoman for gas 





Jinx in Monaco for the 
royal wedding of Grace Kelly 


 dimx takes a golf les- 
son from Sammy Snead 


Jinx, with Alben Barkley, went 
to Berlin during 1948 crisis 


Destination South America, as Vice 


President Nixon leaves on 1958 tour 


Here is Jinx with advisor-to- 
presidents Bernard M. Baruch 





E. Dewey and Jinx worked 
Sgainst cerebral palsy 








Blue flame to shine at 
West Coast World’s Fair 








Above: Scale model of projected gas industry building for Century 21 
Below: Building’s interior will be divided into five exhibit areas 
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@ Gas industry plans major exhibit at Seattle’s Cenpypsition 


bie gas industry will play a major part 
in two upcoming World’s Fairs at op- 
posite ends of the continent. 

Coming first is next year's Seattle 
World’s Fair, otherwise known as the 
Century 21 Exposition. 

The second in which the gas industry 
is scheduled to participate is the New 
York World’s Fair, to be held at Flush. 
ing Meadow in 1964-65. 

Century 21, scheduled for Apsil 
through October, 1962, will be the firs 
World’s Fair held in the US. in 3 
years. Conceived as a preview of man’s 
life in the 21st century, it is being billed 
as “America’s First Space Age World's 
Fair.” 

Gas will join some 30 foreign coup. 
tries and a long list of other industries 
and corporations exhibiting in a futuristic 
city-within-a-city already taking shape 
on the shores of Puget Sound. 

Besides a $350,000 gas exhibit build. 
ing, Century 21 will feature a giant 
gas torch atop the “Space Needle,” a 
600-foot-high tower that will be the 
fairgrounds’ most prominent structure. 
Complete gas service, including air con. 
ditioning, also will be supplied toa 
restaurant at the tower’s 505-foot level. 

Strength of gas industry interest in 
the exhibition is shown by the number 
of companies giving financial support. 
In August, William P. Woods, president 
of Washington Natural Gas Company, 
and president of Century 21 Gas & 
hibit, Inc., the sponsoring organization, 
announced that “‘a total of 91 gis 
distribution companies have already tt 
sponded to date with actual donations 
of funds for the exhibit.” 

The gas industry exhibit will cover 
area of 10,000 square feet, on a site in 
the direct line of visitor movement be 
tween the main fairground entrance and 
the $9,000,000 United States Scient 
Pavilion, the fair’s largest exhibit. 

The gas exhibit will be housed i: 
circular structure developed by Desigt 
and Production Inc. of Alexandria, Va, 
in cooperation with the architectun! 
firm of Neer and Associates. According 
to plans, the building will be surrounded 
by 12 automatic luau gas torches, a 
surmounted by a central tower, holding 
a gas clock. The clock will indicate the 
time by the number of radial torches 
burning. The hours will be “struck” by 
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ition, to be exciting preview of man’s life in the future 


bursts of flame from the central pillar. 

The central tower of the building is 
Janned to be open to the air. Sunlight 
or rain will fall upon a pool in the cen- 
ter of the structure. Sides of the building 
will be enclosed by glass and stressed 
plywood panels. Lighting will be both 
direct and indirect. During the day il- 
lymination will come from natural light 
diffusing through the translucent plastic 
roofing. At night, artificial lighting will 
be substituted to create an unusual effect 
as it passes through the roof, and dif- 
fuses around the outside of the building. 

Inside the exhibit, circular space will 
be divided into five fluid areas, planned 
to encompass: 


e Natural gas in the future 

¢ Natural gas now 

e Educational exhibits about natural 
gas 

e Rest and child play areas 

¢ Administration 


“The natural gas in the future’ sec- 
tion is planned to consist primarily of a 
“Blue Flame Visionary,” an area con- 
taining models and settings of devices 
and appliances in simulated use, with 
some graphics, showing how gas will 
serve the world of 2001. Actual exam- 
ples of experimental devices, such as the 
gas-operated tractor, are planned for 
this section. A group of devices, pow- 
ered by gas in vapor, liquid or frozen 
statea—fuel cells, thermoelectric devices 
and high-speed, high-frequency gas 
turbo-generators—also are planned for 
display. 

"Natural gas today’ will present the 
very latest kitchens, appliances and ap- 
plications of gas in home, business and 
industry. This section is intended to oc- 
cupy the greatest amount of space as- 
signed to any of the five groupings. 
Building services such as gas heating and 
cooling are planned to be housed in 
this area as working exhibits. A section 
on commercial and industrial uses of gas 
also is planned for this area. 

The educational exhibits section will 
explain the sources, processing, by-prod- 
ucts, and distribution of gas. One area 
will cover briefly gas history from early 
Greek times until now. The possibility 
of an exhibit and demonstrations on the 
chemistry of natural gas is being studied. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Architect's drawing superimposed on photograph shows Century 21 
site, commanding spectacular views of Puget Sound, Mount Rainier 





A 600-foot-high “Space Needle” will tower over the five ‘‘worlds”’ 
of Century 21. Gas will top the tower with a 40-foot flame 





The world’s first high-speed public-transit monorail will carry up to 
10,000 passengers per hour from downtown terminal to Century 21 








Dave Fyffe, narrator for the Michigan Consolidated stage 
show, provided commentary over wider area in film version 





Bob Bronsky, Michigan Consolidated stage show regular turned Pauline Tistle, distaff side of the stage 
film star, demonstrates that natural gas is lighter than air 


b award-winning Michigan Consol. 
idated Gas Company science show 
Michigan Consolidated’s science for schools, “Gasarama,” has been mage 


into a movie. 


. Prints will be sold to the gas indus 

spectacular, highly successful as stage show, w th A GAs incall 
Service Bureau. 

made into movie for use by all The film is 16 mm., with color and 

sound, and about 22 minutes in length 

The “Gasarama” idea was conceived 

by Noble D. Travis, Michigan Consol 

idated’s director of public relations 

The gas company recognized the fat 

that the students in school today att 


( ) the gas industry's future customets, 
aSd lal ld as CO OF stockholders, and employees. Its aim 
] was to convince students, raised in the 


space age, that a product known to ma 
for more than 2,000 years is modem 


* 
and interesting. Michigan Consolidated 
SO lJ N WI ld Ve engineering department devised a ¥ 
riety of dramatic science demonstrations, 
the public relations department wrote 
an accompanying script, and ‘“Gasarama 


was born. 
Recently, Michigan Consolidated 
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uses of natural gas by-products 


granted permission to A. G. A. to put 
its production on film so that all other 
gas companies might be able to show 
“Gasarama” in the schools in their 
service areas. 

Acting in the film are Michigan Con- 
solidated’s own employees, Bob Bron- 
sky, Dave Fyffe, and Pauline Tistle. 
Most of the production was shot on a 
"Gasarama” stage set up in the gas 
company’s Blue Flame Auditorium in 
Detroit. 

The medium of film, however, 
added flexibility to the script. The 
camera was able to travel from the 
"Gasarama” set to many other places, 
and to illustrate the narrator's commen- 
tary with scenes of exploration for gas, 
pipeline-laying, underground _ storage, 
and industrial and home uses of gas. 
Thus the film builds on the basic ‘‘Gas- 
arama” format to give a more complete 
story of the gas industry. 

The Movie opens with the narrator 
giving a brief history of the gas industry 
while standing in a pavilion-like set 
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Producer Bob Bailey records performance of Alvin the hamster, 
who cavorts happily in a non-toxic natural gas-air atmosphere 


Film scripter-director Alan Smith, on loan from Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, confers with Bob Bronsky on filming of show 


hung with paintings, depicting high 
points in the story of gas. He uses the 
paintings to illustrate his narration. 

The science demonstrations then show 
the chemistry and uses of natural gas, 
and range from the automatic top burner 
to the burning of gas under water. 

Gas is passed through sandstone (and 
lighted, to prove its presence) to show 
how gas travels through and is stored in 
sandstone in the earth. 

How mercaptan is used to odorize 
natural gas is explained, and an odor 
camera demonstrated. 

Alvin, a hamster, stars in a sequence 
designed to prove that natural gas is not 
toxic. 

Alvin is placed in a large glass 
tank into which a mixture of 20 per 
cent gas and 80 per cent air is flowing. 
Presence of the gas is proved when an 
outlet pipe at the top of the glass tank 
is opened and the gas ignited. The ham- 
ster walks around inside his tank, con- 
tentedly eating nuts to prove the non- 
toxicity of his atmosphere. 


Flame propagation to a burner is 
shown and is likened to the action of a 
pilot light on a range. 

A fuel cell demonstration unit is 
shown, and an engineer explains how 
natural gas can be used in such a fuel 
cell for the future. 

To show that natural gas is lighter 
than air, a balloon is filled with gas, 
adorned with soda straws to simulate a 
satellite, and let go to rise to the ceiling. 

The action of the thermostatically- 
controlled top burner is shown as the 
camera watches the flame cut back under 
a Pyrex cooking utensil. The narrator 
then shows how clean natural gas is by 
displaying the immaculate bottom of 
the utensil to the camera. 

Gas is burned under water to show 
that if the proper mixture of gas and air 
is present, it can burn even under these 
fantastic conditions. 

To illustrate the petrochemical by- 
products of natural gas, a model dressed 
completelv in synthetic materials shows 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Gaslight story illumines pages of ‘Saturday Evening Post’ 


as—and particularly the gaslight— 
has been featured in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

In the issue of August 5, a three-page 
feature story, “The Return of the Gas- 
light,” by Arnold Nicholson, associate 
editor of the Post, traces the history of 
the gaslight, covers its modern revival 
and focuses attention on the versatility 
and potential of its fuel—natural gas. 

The author researched his article with 
the cooperation of the A. G. A. Public 
Information Bureau, Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Company, and the Welsbach Cor- 
poration. 

He introduces his story with a refer- 
ence to a number of towns, such as East 
Orange and Glen Ridge, N. J., that still 
have original gaslights in use. 


“What the residents of the Oranges 
and Glen Ridge have preserved, other 
home-owners now want,” the article 
says. Logical reasons are listed for this 
modern desire for old-time lamps. ““A 
small copper gas line is less costly to 
bury under the lawn than a lead-covered 
electric cable. Insects are not attracted 
by the strange yellow flame. Fuel that 
travels underground from its source is 
seldom cut off by storms. And gas is 
widely available. Plentiful natural gas 
supplies have fanned the utilities pipe- 
lines out to reach 34,000,000 customers.” 

But logic is not the prime mover in 
the gaslight revival, according to the 
Post story. “The buyer of a gas-burning 
fixture is swayed by emotion. His lamp 
is a link with the good old days. Its soft 


radiance is almost a benediction ip , 
harshly glaring world.” 

Much credit for recognizing this emp. 
tion is given to Wilton R. ("Witt") 
Stephens, president of Arkansas Louis. 
ana Gas Company, who detected a map 
ket potential when people stopped tp 
ask about the gaslights burning in frog, 
of his own home. Stephens began magy. 
facturing fixtures in the Arkla Air Cop. 
ditioning Corporation plant about thre 
years ago. 

Since those early days, so many 
lights have been sold that the lights are 
no longer considered just a fad. Ac 
cording to the article, evidence of the 
serious nature of the gaslight revival js 
the fact that A. G. A. “now promote 

(Continued on page 38) 





Meet your 
Association staff 


Betty Jacobsen 


Although Betty Jacobsen is offi- 
cially administrative assistant in the 
Publications Bureau, actually she is 
a girl of many jobs and many titles. 

Betty is editor of the A. G. A. Pro- 
ceedings (the official record of all 
the meetings and papers at the 
annual convention); editor of the 
A. G. A. Personnel Service (the em- 
ployment listings in the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY); editor of “Staff Stuff’ 
(the keyhole report on what's doing 
at A. G. A.); boss of production and 
editing of the Spring Operating Sec- 
tion Conference papers; assistant to 
the secretary of the Convention En- 
tertainment Committee, and last, but 
not least, fiancee and bride-to-be of 
Bill Antonachio, assistant secretary, 
Industrial and Commercial Section. 

Betty is a native New Yorker and 
almost a native A. G. A.’er. She was 
born in Manhattan and got her first 
job with A. G. A. 

Betty moved to the Flushing sec- 
tion of Queens with her parents and 
brother when she was still in gram- 
mar school. She attended Flushing 
High School and started to work for 
A. G. A. in the stenographic pool. 
Then, she moved up to become sec- 
retary to Jac Cushman, who was at 
that time managing editor of the 
A. G. A. MONTHLY. Betty stayed on 
at the job and received new titles 
and duties as her bosses moved on. 
MONTHLY editors whom Betty inher- 
ited include Larry Messick, Vaughan 


C’trien, Walter Dyer and Bernie 
Kaapcke. Betty broke them in, and 
moved up to editorial assistant, then 
administrative assistant. 

Betty has her own apartment in 
Flushing. During the week she com- 
mutes, sews, paints and enjoys cook- 
ing. On weekends she visits her 
brother in upstate New York. There 
she indulges in some of her favorite 
activities: horseback riding, hiking 
and fishing. 

Betty is an outdoors girl and loves 
to travel. She spent one vacation in 
Colorado and took a pack trip into 
the Rockies. She thought the trip was 
great until she rode into a June snow 
storm and really had to rough it for 
two days. 

On another “vacation” at a ranch 
in New Mexico she got involved ina 
cattle drive on a neighboring ranch. 
Betty and six cowboys drove 500 
cattle from one end of dusty New 
Mexico to the other. 

But Betty’s days on the cattle 
range are over. Instead of spending 
her vacations chasing cows and her 
working days chasing down printers, 
proofing copy, and helping to round 
up almost 1,000 women at the 
A. G. A. Convention fashion show, 
Betty will now devote her time fo 
care and feeding of a family. 

With her versatility in handling 
everything from pinning convention 
corsages to penning cattle, family 
life should be a breeze for Betty. 
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oAs UTILITY AND PIPELINE CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES, BY TYPE OF FACILITY, 
1960-1964 


(Millions) 


FORECAST TOTAL 
FORECAST 


1961-1964 
$8,211 


ACTUAL 
TOTAL 
1957-1960 


ACTUAL 
1960 


$1,845 





TYPE OF FACILITY 1961 1962 1963 1964 


$2,096 $2,062 





BRS 


Total Industry—Total 
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Bw 


Production and Storage 
Transmission 
Underground Storage 
Distribution 

General 


157 
848 732 
59 87 
696 735 
85 110 


$1,932 $2,121 
268 354 


410 
605 672 
126 78 
909 830 
127 106 


402 
570 
112 
873 
105 


1,434 
2,579 
403 
3,347 
448 


'61 construction near $2 billion 





he nation’s gas industry will spend 

$1.932 billion on construction in 
1961, more than ever before in its his- 
tory. 

A new peak also was hit last year 
when $1.845 billion was spent by gas 
distribution and pipeline companies. 

Reflecting the continuing growth of 
the nation’s sixth largest industry was 
the prediction by A. G. A.’s Bureau of 
Statistics that in the four-year period 
through 1964, construction expenditures 
would total $8.211 billion. From 1957 
through 1960, they were $6.963 billion. 

Distribution facilities, which directly 
supply the industry’s 33.6 million do- 
mestic, commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers, will use $735 million this year 
on construction. It is predicted that in 
the next four years, $3.3 billion—an 
increase of nearly one billion. dollars 
over 1957-60—will be spent on new 
distribution operations. 

Construction of transmission facilities, 
which carry natural gas through a net- 
wotk of pipelines from production 
sources to distribution systems, will 
total $732 million this year, about $100 
million less than last year. During the 
next four years, it is expected that $2.6 
billion will be spent on transmission ex- 
pansion, compared with $3 billion in 
the previous period. 

Another $268 million will be used 
for construction of facilities for the pro- 
duction and local storage of gas. Last 
year $157 million was spent. An outlay 
of $1.4 billion is expected in the next 
four-year period, an increase of $551 
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million over 1957-60. 

Expenditures for underground storage 
of natural gas probably will reach $87 
million this year, compared with $59 
million in 1960. Over the four-year 
period, an outlay of $403 million is ex- 
pected, compared with $280 million 
from 1957 to 1960. 

Among the major construction of 
1961 is the $133 million project of the 
Pacific Gas Transmission Company, 
which will carry natural gas 614 miles 
from the Idaho-British Columbia border 
to the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
in California. 

Work also is planned this year by El 
Paso Natural Gas Company on a $59 
million system to imcrease service to 
Southern California Gas Company and 
Southern Counties Gas Company of 
California. Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Company undertook a $45 million 
project to expand its service for new 
and existing customers. Another large 
project was the $43 million project of 


the Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America to expand its facilities in the 
Chicago area. 

The gas industry expects to obtain 
38.4 per cent of the funds for its con- 
struction projects from internal sources, 
48.6 per cent from bonds and debentures 
and 13.0 per cent from common and 
preferred stocks. These proportions may 
change, depending upon security market 
conditions. 

A materials consumption survey, 
gathered every other year by the Bureau 
of Statistics, shows that 2.2 million tons 
of steel was used last year by the gas 
utility and pipeline industry. This is an 
increase of 230,000 tons over 1958. In 
1960, the gas industry also used 35,000 
tons of cast iron, 1,125 tons of copper 
and 34 tons of aluminum. 

The total worth of gas utility plants 
during 1960 rose to $21.5 billion, com- 
pared with $19.8 billion a year earlier. 
Total assets climbed to $25.4 billion from 
$23.6 billion. 


STEEL AND OTHER METALS USED BY THE GAS UTILITY AND PIPELINE 
INDUSTRY, 1960-1964 


FORECAST 





ACTUAL 
1960 


1961 


1962 





Steel, Total (000 Tons) 
Pipe, Total 


2,238 
2,227 


Pipe 6-14” 
Pipe 16” and over 1,454 
Other Steel 1 


2,165 
2,157 
Pipe under 6” 339 381 


1,887 
1,881 
360 


434 394 386 
1,382 
8 6 


1,135 


Cast Iron (000 Tons) 35 37 41 


Copper (Tons) 1,125 


1,146 


1,404 


Aluminum (Tons) 34 37 40 





R. P. Keyes, museum curator, inspects 
100-year-old gas-operated cooling fan 





Located on the far side of these doors is the 450-piece col- 
lection of the Dayton Power and Light Company museum 


Coal oil lamp, vintage 1870, gets going 
over, while gas lamps of same era stand by 


Woe began as a simple emplope 


orientation program has evolved iio 
a unique monument to the history d 
gas at Dayton Power and Light Com 


' pany. 
dS Orles ¢ d S The utility started collecting meme 
tos of gas-days-gone-by in 1942 to help 


illustrate an information program for 
new employees. Whatever curios thi 


, could be found were used as props ® 
IS qd eC a | IUSeU! explain the development of the cit 
pany. 


As the years went by, historical pies 
were added to the collection by variow 
people, who happened to come acts 


them, until the orientation room Ws 
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practically full of memorabilia. Finally, 
in 1957, when Dayton Power and Light 
erected a new service building, the 
pieces were moved into a large room of 
their own, and the next year the space 
was officially opened as a museum. At 
this time the company had a unique 
collection, which totaled 325 pieces. 
Once the museum was officially in 
business, the company decided to make 
aconcerted effort to collect more pieces. 
Letters were sent to supervisors and 
employees, asking them to keep their 
eyes open for possible material. Wreck- 
ing companies, who might come across 
interesting items in the process of tear- 
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H. Van Dyke of the utility's meter 
shop checks out an 1896 gas meter 


J. M. Stuart, president, Dayton Power and Light 
Company, gazes up at early English gas light 


Small household gas lamp and larger 
drug store lamp are in working order 


ing down old buildings, were alerted. 
And word was passed on to the business- 
men, foreign visitors, and tour groups, 
who came to the museum. 

The collection grew. A company 
supervisor contributed a gas lamp, which 
he made as a high school project in 
1916. A Cleveland wrecking company 
sent in an old gas lamp, which was used 
to light a drug store. A group of of- 
ficials from Great Britain toured the 
museum in 1959, and, in 1960, sent 
James M. Stuart, company president, 
one of the earliest gas lamps used in 
England. The light is 16 feet tall and 
is dated 1820. 


Today the museum has over 450 
pieces. Some of the examples of the 
glories of gas include: a Westinghouse 
wet gas meter; a piece of a two-inch 
cast iron main used for artificial gas in 
1851; a 100-year-old gas-operated cool- 
ing fan; gas-operated irons; and several 
old gas ranges. 

The wet gas meter was manufactured 
in 1896 and discontinued about 15 or 
20 years later. Originally water was 
used as a seal for the meter during warm 
weather. When winter rolled around, 
the gas men—strictly in the line of 
duty—substituted whiskey for the water. 
The whiskey acted as an anti-freeze. 
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Accident frequencies down for 13th straight year 


For the thirteenth straight year, the gas 
utility and pipeline industry recorded 
a new low in its frequency rate. This 
record low of 7.01 disabling injuries 
per million man-hours worked repre- 
sented a 4.1 per cent decline from the 
7.31 frequency rate of 1959. The cur- 
rent rate represents a 67.9 per cent re- 
duction from the 1947 post-war peak of 
21.86 disabling injuries per million 
man-hours worked. The frequency and 
severity rates were based upon the re- 
ports received from 554 companies 
which represent 92.7 per cent of the 
industry's employees. The number of 
disabling injuries per 100 employees 
decreased from 1.49 in 1959 to 1.41 in 
1960, a decline of 5.4 per cent. 
Although there was a reduction in 
the frequency rate for 1960, the severity 
rate for 1960 increased over the previ- 
ous rate for 1959. The 563 days charge- 
able to disabling injuries per million 
man-hours worked in 1960 represented 
a 7.0 per cent increase over the previous 
figure of 526 days. This increase can be 
wholly accounted for by the marked in- 
crease in the number of fatalities which 


occurred this year. The number of days 
lost per 100 employees in 1960 were 
113.3 which represents a rise of 6.0 
per cent from the 106.9 in 1959. 

The presentation of accident data for 
each branch of the gas utility industry is 
based on the definitions of the several 
gas types universally employed in sta- 
tistical publications of the American 
Gas Association. Copies of these defini- 
tions will be supplied upon request. The 
natural gas branch is further subdivided 
between (a) straight transmission (pipe- 
line) companies and (b) distribution 
and integrated (both transmission and 
distribution) utilities. Manufactured and 
mixed gas utilities are combined into 
one category, and data for utilities dis- 
tributing only liquefied petroleum gas 
(through mains) are shown separately. 

The natural gas branch of the indus- 
try showed a significant decrease in its 
frequency rate for 1960. The 1960 rate 
of 7.14, when compared with the 1959 
frequency rate of 7.51, registered a 4.9 
per cent decrease. The manufactured 
and mixed gas utilities showed an in- 
crease of 7.9 per cent in their frequency 





Three presidents view shape of 1964 


Scale model of Gas Exhibit building to be erected for the 1964-1965 New York World's 
Fair draws admiration of the participating presidents, Wm. G. Hamilton, GAMA; Jolin E. 
Heyke, Gas Inc.; and Lester T. Potter, A. G. A. Building features invisible “air walls” 


rate, rising from 5.18 in 1959 to $59 
in 1960. The liquefied petroleum yi. 
ities had a frequency rate of 13.38 » 
increase of 8.5 per cent over the previ. 
ous year. 

Increases occurred in the severity rat 
of both the natural gas utilities and th 
mixed and manufactured gas utilities 
These increases resulted due to the jp. 
creased number of deaths this year, x 
compared to 1959. The severity rate of 
the natural gas segment of the ind 
was 561 while the manufactured aj 
mixed gas portion had a severity tate 
of 595, increasing 4.5 per cent and 489 
per cent respectively. The liquefied pe 
troleum gas utilities registered a signifi 
cant decrease in their severity rate, 4 
decrease of 64.1 per cent was shown s 
the severity rate dropped from 663 ip 
1959 to 238 in 1960. 

There were significant decreases ip 
the frequency rates of the natural gx 
pipelines, the medium natural gas com 
panies and the very large natural gs 
and integrated companies. The natunl 
gas pipelines reported a frequency tate 
of 5.83, a decrease of 8.48 per cent over 
last year. The medium natural gas com 
panies and the very large natural gs 
and integrated companies had frequeng 
rates of 12.51 and 5.87, decreasing 
10.39 per cent and 4.24 per cent © 
spectively. The large and small natunl 
gas companies reported frequency tates 
of 8.43 and 14.59. These rates resulted 
in increases of .36 per cent and .69 pe 
cent over last year’s rates. 

In accordance with the widespread 
interest in, and emphasis upon, motor 
vehicle safety campaigns, separate anil 
yses of the motor vehicle accident & 
perience of the gas utility and pipeline 
industry are presented in terms of nuit 
ber of accidents per 100,000 vehide 
miles traveled, based upon informatio 
reported by companies employing alms 
85 per cent of the industry's workers 
The frequency of motor vehicle at 
dents per 100,000 miles traveled in 
1960 increased 3.1 per cent from 1.301 
1959 to 1.34. During 1960, vehicles a 
natural gas utility and pipeline o@ 
panies were involved in 1.29 reportable 
accidents per 100,000 miles traveled, 
while comparable rates experienced 
utilities distributing manufactured at! 
mixed gas, and liquefied petroleum gs 
were 2.15 and 1.21, respectively. 
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Lone Star advances gas research 





he progressive spirit of America’s gas 
Cr is evidenced by the futuristic 
imentations now being pioneered 
in the Research and Development de- 
partment of Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas. 
Thomas S. Bacon, the firm’s vice pres- 
ident in charge of R & D, says an im- 
t part of Lone Star’s research 
efforts are “directed toward better utili- 
ution of gas through a higher per- 
centage of achieved efficiency.” 

“Even the most efficient commercial 
processes of today still result in ‘throw- 
ing away’ two-thirds of the energy in 
fossil fuel,” Mr. Bacon says. “Equating 
this fact against the increasing energy 
demands of an expanding population, 
we are fully justified in making every 
reasonable effort to improve the effi- 
ciency of utilization.” 

Lone Star’s staff has made valuable 
utilization contributions to the oil and 
gas industry throughout the years. For 
example, Mr. Bacon points out, Lone 
Star engineers helped develop the first 
portable compressors that enabled the 
company—and eventually others—to 
handle economically gas formerly wasted 
in small, low pressure fields. This de- 
velopment has permitted improved utili- 
ution efficiency of our most important 
fesource—natural gas. 

Later, Lone Star developed a process 
to modify and control the heat content 
of tesidue gas, previously flared from 
gasoline plants processing casinghead 
gas. “This achievement has been hailed 
a one of the gas industry's great con- 
servation milestones,” Mr. Bacon says 
with some pride. 

One of the firm’s current projects is 
the immediate application of thermo- 
electricity in the remote controlling of 
gs wells. “The industry spends millions 
of dollars per year just to turn wells on 
and off,” Mr. Bacon observes. ‘The ex- 
pense of installing and maintaining wire 
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Research and development reports are checked by Lone Star vice president 
T. S. Bacon, left, mathematician Russell Herring, and engineer John Withers 


line facilities to furnish power for com- 
munication with each well is almost 
prohibitive. 

“The gas-fueled thermoelectric gen- 
erator is now commercially available. It 
can be hooked up with modern electrical 
equipment to permit control and com- 
munication from a central point to the 
wellhead. Thus, we ate combining the 
latest sophisticated developments in the 
electrical industry with gas energy to ob- 
tain greater efficiency of operation. The 
results should be a significant savings in 
operating costs for the individual com- 
pany.” 

Mr. Bacon reports that another de- 
velopment being watched intently by 
Lone Star’s research staff is the gas tur- 
bine, which may soon spur office build- 
ings, shopping centers, and schools to 
have their own utility plants. ‘This is 
another step toward achieving a greater 
degree of gas utilization,” he says. 

The unitized utility plan in an office 


building, for example, would have one 
or more small turbines driving gen- 
erators to provide power for lighting 
and other purposes, Mr. Bacon explains. 
Hot exhaust gases from the turbine 
would then be routed to a heat recovery 
boiler and converted to low-pressure 
steam. The steam would be used for 
space heating, water heating and, by 
driving absorption-refrigeration units, 
for space cooling. This concept also 
results in important conservation of nat- 
ural energy. 

“However, the ultimate in energy ef- 
ficiency and utilization is the natural 
gas-based fuel cell,” Mr. Bacon believes. 
“The fuel cell has operated at efficiency 
in excess of 80 per cent in converting 
gas fuel into electrical energy. If fuel 
cells could now be substituted for pres- 
ent energy methods, fossil fuels would 
last two to four times as long.” 

Lone Star also has been active in re- 
searching and seeking new avenues for 
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Engineer Ed Muehlhause checks Lone Star's 
fountain converted from Norge refrigerator 


gas usage. A recent innovation is a 
propane (LPG) self-contained refrig- 
erated drinking fountain for use on 
Dallas’ municipal golf courses. 

“The Dallas city park director chal- 
lenged Lone Star to devise a means to 
refresh thirsty golfers,” Mr. Bacon re- 
calls. “Our research engineer, Ed Muehl- 
hause, responded by converting a 12- 
foot Norge refrigerator into a prototype 
model of the gas-fired fountain. 

“A large Fiberglas water storage tank, 
designed to accommodate an ample quan- 
tity of cold water, was installed inside 
the refrigerator's food compartment. A 
set of copper coils, through which the 
drinking water passes under pressure, 


Golfers playing Dallas’ Tenison course sample 
water from gas-actuated drinking fountain 


was placed in the tank’s bottom. 

“The unit's refrigeration coils first 
cool the water in the storage tank, which 
then cools the water flowing through the 
copper coils. Controls keep the fountain 
operating between 38 and 55 F. To con- 
serve refrigeration, a precooler takes 
waste water from the fountain’s bubbler 
and runs it through the unit’s heat ex- 
change system.” 

The fuel system for the fountain con- 
sists of two 100-pound drums of propane, 
located in the rear of the refrigerator. 
Operation shows that the drums contain 
adequate fuel for 70 full days of 24- 
hour operation. 

“The fountain underwent rigorous in- 
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Two 100-pound tanks of 
provide fountain’s 


door testing with excellent results,” a 
cording to Mr. Bacon. ‘‘Now it is being 
tested on Dallas’ Tenison Golf Cours. 
Thus far, the results have been extremely 
good.” P 

Lone Star also is engaged in reseatch 
on two types of heat pumps. The gis 
engine driven heat pump and the ther 
mal heat pump are now being tested bj 
Lone Star engineers. 

“The heat pump, used on the heating 
cycle, results in producing more heat tp 
the space being heated than the total heat 
of the fuel supplied to the pump. Gir 
rently, both of our heat pump projet 
show high promise for future benelis 
for heating applications,’’ Mr. Bacon sas 





Pakistan paper echoes familiar refrain on future gas supply 


“Have we enough natural gas to 
meet the future demands of this indus- 
trially growing nation?” 

“Will we not run out of this precious 
natural asset if we continue to burn it?” 

These two questions may sound famil- 
iar, but they do not refer to the United 
States. They are directed at the gas in- 
dustry in Pakistan. 

In a front page story headlined “We 


Will Not Run Out of Gas,” the monthly 
newspaper of three petroleum com- 
panies in Pakistan attempts to set the 
record straight. The journal, Progress, 
states: 

“These are questions persistently 
asked by some who perhaps do not 
have access to the facts, and to set at 
rest any doubts or misgivings that may 
exist or arise, we repeat here the facts 


about the reserves of natural gas 
Pakistan.” 

The story goes on to list the figures 
on total proved reserves and compare 
them with consumption. Figures shor 
that Pakistan has known reserves @ 
some 12.53 trillion cubic feet, with @ 
annual production of 23,309 mille 
cubic feet and reserves sufficient fora 
estimated 550 years. 
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fig. 1. Solid top plate, left; combustion cham- 
ber; flush grate burner; high performance burner 


Fig. 2. External view of experimental 
slotted top plate and five outlet 


By H. L. McPHERSON 
A. G. A. Laboratories 


FN new experimental domestic range 
top burner systems have been de- 
veloped recently by the A. G. A. Lab- 
oratories. 

Three of the five experimental burner 
systems illustrate methods of achieving 
smooth top gas range designs. The 
fourth system is a burner and aeration 
bowl design which effectively results in 
visible burner flames while the burner 
body is invisible when viewed from 
above. The fifth system consists of a 
cluster of burner heads which are de- 
signed to inject all needed combustion 
ait as primary air. All of these experi- 
mental top burner systems were de- 
veloped by the A. G. A. Laboratories to 
stimulate future range top design. 

The designs possess a number of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the industry's de- 
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sign engineers can interpret, amplify 
and extend the results of the research 
on these experimental systems to ad- 
vantage. 

Also, the A. G. A. Laboratories have 
developed a modified High Performance 
(H.P.) burner similar to the H.P. 
burner previously developed through re- 
search. The modified H.P. burner, how- 
ever, has had the head slightly enlarged 
by 14 inch in diameter to accommodate 
a thermostatic sensing element. In this 
modified burner, the venturi enters the 
mixing chamber tangentially and im- 
parts a swirling action to help in mixing 
of the air and gas as well as achieving 
uniform port loading. Although this 
modified burner has been increased in 
diameter, it retains the general design 
and performance advantages of its pred- 
ecessor. 

Each of the five new experimental 
top burner systems and the modified 
high performance burner is descri>ed 











Fig. 3. Close-up of modi- 
fied high performance burner 


in Research Bulletin 88, recently pub- 
lished by the American Gas Association 
Laboratories. Bulletin 88, Study of Ex- 
perimental Range Top Burner Systems, 
summarizes research under PAR Project 
DA-2-C sponsored by the Association's 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research. 
The new bulletin supplements informa- 
tion previously published in Bulletin 
76, Research on New Designs for 
Range Top Burners, Pilots and Valves. 
Previously published information on the 
field performance of the H.P. burner 
before modification to accommodate 
thermostatic control is contained in Re- 
search Bulletin 80, Gas Company Ex- 
perience with the Experimental High 
Performance Burner. 

Research under PAR Project DA-2-C, 
“Study of Domestic Gas Range Top 
Sections,” has been aimed at improve- 
ments in the appearance and cleanability 
of domestic gas range top sections. Since 
range top burners and their accompany- 
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ing grates and aeration bowls are ex- 
posed to the view of the homemaker, the 
general appearance of the top burner 
systems is an important factor in cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 

Other important considerations be- 
yond safe operation included thermal ef- 
ficiency, minimization of heat loss to 
the kitchen, suitability for thermostatic 
control application and flexibility in the 
sense of handling both large and small 
cooking loads. 

Improvements in top section appear- 
ance and cleanability obviously can be 
achieved by use of a flat, solid top plate 
between the burner and the load. A de- 
sign of this type is currently employed 
for the griddle top provided with many 
contemporary gas ranges as an accessory 
for frying those foods which might 
otherwise be cooked in a skillet. Clean- 
ing of the cooking area is made easier 
since the burner compartment is com- 
pletely shielded from spillovers. 

Use of a solid top design with power 
venting could likewise be used to re- 
move the heat which would ordinarily 
be lost to the kitchen. However, when 
power venting is used to expel excess 
heat and cooking odors to the outdoors, 
suitable precautions would be required 
to avoid blockage or reversal of such a 
system. Heat removal to the outdoors 
would also be achieved if a sufficiently 
powerful natural draft vent system could 
be used to overcome system resistance 
and any additional resistance furnished 
by directional changes and the wind. 

A solid top section design developed 
by the Laboratories is shown at the left 
of Figure 1. On the extreme left, the 
unit is shown in the position ready for 
use. The adjacent unit is shown with the 
heating surface raised at one end in 
order to expose the burner and fire 
bricks to view and to reveal its finned 
underside and the flue slot in the rear. 
The burner, located at the front, fires 
along the finned surfaces. 

Research on the solid top design was 
conducted under forced draft operation 
as well as natural draft operation. For 
forced draft operation, a small centrif- 
ugal fan.and a blast gate restrictor were 
used. For.matural draft studies, the stack 
outlet was 15 inches above the range 
top. It is anticipated, however, that a 
lesser stack height might yield satisfac- 
tory operation through system resistance 
reductions or burner modification. 

Shown on the right of Figure 1 are 
two. experimental ‘flush grate designs. 
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One flush grate design has a conven- 
tional burner (left), and the other 
incorporates an experimental high per- 
formance burner. The two dark rec- 
tangles at the rear of the combustion 
chamber are the flue outlets. Operation 
of these designs was studied under nat- 
ural draft furnished by a flue collector 
box and a vertical duct shown in the 
photograph and under forced eduction 
furnished by a blower system. 

Figure 2 shows an external view of 
an experimental slotted top plate and 
flue outlet which may be considered as 
a flush mounted semi-solid top plate 
design. The design is obviously an inter- 
mediate between a flush solid top plate 
and contemporary top burner systems. 
When flush mounted with the top plate, 
the design retains much of the attractive 
appearance of a solid top plate. 


‘Infired’ burner 


Since many range top burners are ring 
or doughnut shaped with ports around 
the outer periphery of the ring, sec- 
ondary air frequently flows up through 
the center of the ring as well as around 
the outside. The resulting flame and 
flue gas pattern may create a relatively 
cool spot in the bottom center of the 
cooking load. In an attempt to utilize 
this central pan bottom area for more 
effective heat transfer, especially with 
smaller utensils, an experimental “‘in- 
fired” burner was developed. The “in- 
fired” burner, circular in shape, fires 
inwardly. The flame is directed toward 
the bottom center of the cooking load 
by means of burner ports located around 
the inner periphery of the burner. With 
an aeration bowl opening approximately 
the same size as the inner opening of 
the burner, the burner body would not 
be visible when viewed from above. 

Since inception of this research, it 
has been recognized that flue gas to load 
temperature difference is an obvious fac- 
tor in governing the rate of applying 
gas heat to a cooking vessel with a range 
top burner. Other factors being constant, 
the higher the temperature difference 
driving force at the gas-utensil boundary, 
the higher the heating speed and the 
more effectively the utensil heat transfer 
area is utilized. However, a great deal 
of the temperature difference is dis- 
sipated by the introduction of excess air 
between the burner and utensil. This is 
one reason for the designer's constant 
desire to reduce grate height. Of course, 


if combustion is to be complete, some 
additional air is necessary unless the 
burner flames are supplied all the neg. 
essary air for combustion as primary air 
Accordingly, an experimental Multiple 
head burner system was designed to jp. 
ject all needed combustion air as pti 
mary air. This burner was designed with 
four experimental heads, one in th 
center and three equally spaced around 
the center head. In application, the top 
level of the multiple heads was fiysh 
with the top plane of the grate. It is 
considered possible to design the system 
so that the burner heads support the 
utensil and thereby eliminate the grate 

All of the experimental systems de 
scribed exhibit performance advantages 
and disadvantages compared to cp. 
temporary units. An evaluation of the 
advantages and disadvantages is gt 
forth in Bulletin 88. While some of 
systems have major disadvantages, @ 
of the designs studied should be te 
garded as merely exploratory and path 
finding in nature. 

The modified high performane 
burner developed by the Laboratories is 
shown in Figure 3. This single throat 
burner possesses remarkable flexibility 
in that it may be rated as high as 23,000 
Btu per hour with proper burner port 
to grate height and will turn down t 
as little as 500 Btu per hour. Also, in 
order to determine whether the addi- 
tion of a thermostatic sensing element 
would affect either combustion quality 
or thermal efficiency, a thermostat de 
ment was inserted through the burner 
head as illustrated. Satisfactory combus 
tion performance resulted at the same 
burner port to utensil spacing as without 
the element with gas pressures of one 
half, normal and one and a quarter 
normal. Thermal efficiency increased 
with the thermostat element in plac, 
however. It is believed that under this 
condition, reduced air flow through the 
central hole increased burner efficieny 
without adversely affecting combustion. 

Research Bulletin 88, Study of & 
perimental Range Top Burner System 
by T. E. Hampel, describes in detail the 
design and performance characteristie 
of the five new experimental range 
burner systems and the modified HP 


burner. Copies are available for $2.00 § 


each from the A. G. A. Laboratories 
1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland 3 
Ohio, or from Order Department 
A. G. A., New York (Catalog No 
143/DR). 
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New ‘hideaway’ water heaters 





By ROY A. SISKIN 


Research Engineer 
American Gas Association 


domestic gas water heater with a 

“new look” has been described in a 
recent A. G. A. Laboratories publication, 
Research Bulletin No. 87, Non-Integral 
and Horizontal Domestic Gas Water 
Heaters. 

In fact, the home owner may have to 
take a second look to find the water 
heater. The new design takes the water 
heater off the floor and puts it in spaces 
that might not otherwise be used. One 
prototype developed at the Laboratories 
has the heat exchanger located under a 
built-in oven-broiler combination and 
the storage tank above the oven. How- 
ever, the non-integral design lends itself 
teadily to a wide variety of installation 
possibilities in the home. 

In the non-integral water heater, 
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colder water from the bottom of the 
storage tank flows through the heat ex- 
changer, is heated to the desired tem- 
perature and returned to the top of the 
tank, ready for use. This arrangement 
enables the unit to deliver substantial 
amounts of hot water in a series of water 
draws in a relatively short period of 
time. 

A simulated automatic washer draw 
schedule was applied to the 30 gallon, 
45,000 Btu per hour prototype unit. 
This rather stringent schedule called 
for a total water draw of 81 gallons of 
water above 120F in a two-hour period in 
a series of 17 and 10 gallon draws. The 
same draw schedule was applied to four 
contemporary underfired storage type 
water heaters. 

The prototype unit outperformed con- 
temporary units in a series of compara- 
tive studies. A contemporary 30 gallon 
unit, rated at 50,000 Btu per hour was 
able to deliver the required amount of 


hot water. However, the ‘drawn water 
temperature dropped to 120-122F at the 
end of each 10 gallon rinse draw, A 
high recovery, 34 gallon, underfired 
unit, rated at 65,000 Btu per hour, de- 
livered the required amount of hot water 
with average water temperatures of 154F 
during wash cycles and 138F during rinse 
cycles. By way of comparison, drawn 
water temperature never fell below 148F 
with the prototype non-integral heater. 
The average drawn water temperature 
during 17 gallon wash cycles with this 
heater was 158F, with an initial average 
stored water temperature of 160F. Dur- 
ing the 10 gallon rinse cycles, the aver- 
age temperature of- water drawn from 
the non-integral unit was 154F. 

In addition to its ability to deliver 
substantial amounts of hot water in rela- 
tively short time periods, the non-in- 
tegral water heater also has several other 
desirable features. Designs have been 

(Continued on page 36) 








Industrial relations round table 





Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


@ Accent the MAN in MANagement— 
Bruce G. McCauley, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, stated that 
managers work with men, money, and ma- 
terials. Of these three commodities, men are 
the most important. They invent, design, 
manufacture, sell, and account for a com- 
pany’s products. When the company tries to 
utilize and motivate its people and managers 
more effectively than competitors, success is 
achieved. 

The manager must be a specialist in hu- 
man relations. His duty is to assign routine 
responsibility to subordinates, and to direct 
and guide his men without impinging on 
their actions or decisions. 

A wise manager acquaints his workers 
with proved procedures evolved from past 
experience. He scrutinizes the characteristics 
of his assistants and determines those who 
are loyal and reliable. He trains them to 
solve their own problems and come forth 
with recommended solutions. 

Communications must flow in both direc- 
tions and be clearly understood. By telling 
others what he expects, how well they are 
doing their jobs, and how they can improve 
performance, the manager motivates greater 
productivity and higher morale. 

He causes objectives to be accomplished 
efficiently and economically by those who 
have the capacity to attain them. Although 
nothing is realized without his leadership, it 
is the people he leads who help him achieve 
his goal. 


@ What skills make a good executive?— 
In the November, 1960 issue of Nation's 
Business, Mr. R. H. Simonds stated that, 
though many “‘experts’” have examined to- 
day’s executive under the microscope to de- 
termine the qualities which distinguish the 
men from the boys, little has been done to 
discover how the average executive measures 
the importance of his own skills. To this 
end, a cross-section of management personnel 
was recently asked how often they used the 
specific knowledge and skills offered by each 
of 62 college courses. 

Results showed that communications and 
human relations skills were by far the most 
frequently used. About 80 per cent of the 
respondents put “skill in letter writing’’ at 
the top of their list, with personnel manage- 
ment a close second. Public speaking was the 
third most-used ability. Business administra- 
tion subjects,’ such as knowledge of the 
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Prepared by 
A. G. A. Personnel Commitiee 


structure and operation cf the organization, 
were also listed among the most useful man- 
agement tools. 


@ How to referee an office squabble—Mr. 
G. S. Odiorne stated in the March, 1961, 
issue of Nation’s Business that the office feud 
is a fact of management life, that few super- 
visors escape, and fewer know how to handle 
a feud effectively. Here are some tips on be- 
ing a good referee: 

Try to foresee a battle. Alertness and 
knowledge of your people will often enable 
you to clear up irritations before they mature 
into total conflict. 

Don’t take sides before you have all the 
facts. Don’t act the part of a judge until both 
parties have had a chance to cool off. 

Finally, sell your verdict and stick to it. 
Explain your decision to both sides. The 
rightness of the decision and its value to the 
company should be made crystal clear. 


@ Soft vs. hard-boiled bosses—Be firm, 
even a little tough with your employees. You 
will get just as much if not more productivity, 
plus the respect that goes with firm direction. 

Support for this hard approach comes from 
Industrial Relations News, New York. It 
criticizes personnel programs built on the 
theory that a happy employee is the most 
productive one. ‘Human relations’ says IRN, 
“is not a synonym for high morale.” 

Managers run the risk of initial resentment 
from employees when they change from a 
mollycoddling, cajoling attitude to firmness. 
But if strong direction is applied with an 
understanding of human behavior and motiva- 
tion, the result is good leadership. 


@ Arbitration decisions—Arbitrators Agree 
Problems to Face Labor and Employers Will 
Multiply in Years Ahead—(First part of this 
article published in July-August issue). As- 
serting that last year’s steel strike may have 
marked a turning point in the course of col- 
lective bargaining, Professor George H. Hil- 
debrand of Cornell proposed that companies 
and unions make greater use of informed 
neutrals in bargaining negotiations. He notes 
that bargaining in recent years has become 
“tougher,” and he believes it will become 
increasingly difficult in the years ahead for 
several reasons. 

For one thing, he says, it is imperative that 
the American economy function much more 
efficiently than it has of late. But to step up 
the economy to a 4 per cent annual rate of 
growth without renewed inflation, ‘‘we shall 
require a lower level of over-all wage settle- 
ments than we could enjoy in the roomy 
‘forties’ and ‘fifties.’”” If wage rates and 
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fringes alone are to coatinue to rise on trend 
he goes on, then economies in other aspects 
of labor costs will become mandatory, and 
this means work rules. 

Also, Mr. Hildebrand predicts that th 
change of economic climate will intensify 
the pace of automation. This is certain tp 
produce more clashes over job-protectigg 
rules and practices. Finally, many firms ae 
facing an increasing squeeze on costs from 
competition, both foreign and domestic, 

In a paper that may have finally helped 
put to rest a recurring argument, arbitrator 
Sylvester Garrett examined the role of lay. 
yers in grievance arbitration. As late as 1947, 
William M. Leiserson urged that lawyers be 
kept out of grievance arbitration and colle. 
tive bargaining, and more recently there have 
been a number of expressions of concem 
about “‘creeping legalism” in arbitration. 

Mr. Garrett notes that lawyers have no 
monopoly on technicalism, ‘Windy presen 
tations of simple issues are as dreary by 
nonlawyers as by lawyers,” he says. And her. 
calls this statement by an official of the Steel. 
workers: “The most legalistic guys in my 
union are about one million guys who never 
went to law school.” 

As to whether lawyers are more likely 
than other representatives of the parties to 
impede cooperation in seeking sound determi- 
nations of differences in ¢fbitration, Mr. 
Garrett says his own background of expet- 
ence is too limited to justify any firm answer. 
But he adds that he is comforted in the be 
lief that those, who would answer yes, have 
not proved their case. In any event, he con 
cludes lawyers appear to be here to stay a 
grievance arbitration, because the parties feel 
they need them there. 

As for the arbitrator himself, Mr. Garrett 
says he is baffled by the criticism that arbite- 
tors have become too much like judges. “Ina 
loose sense,” he says, “almost all arbitrators 
must act like judges. Most parties appear 0 
want them to; what they don’t want, pet 
haps, is an arbitrator who begins to think he 
is a judge.” 

The criticism here, he suggests, may bet 
renewal of the long struggle over different 
concepts of grievance arbitration. Basically, 
the difference is between the idea of arbitte 
tion as an extension of the bargaining pm 
ess, and arbitration as a sort of court of last 
resort to determine the legal rights of th 
parties under the agreement. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Garrett believés 
much of the disagreement as to the “proptt 
function of the arbitrator seems essentiill 
one of semantics. The notion that arbitration 
is essentially a judicial process does not & 
clude the possibility of mediation. Judges fo 
years have sought to induce settlements. 
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To ‘fuel policy’ proponents: 


America has a policy now—freedom of choice 


(Ep. NoTE: For the past two years, 
the coal industry, through the National 
Coal Association and the specially-formed 
National Coal Policy Conference, has 
conducted an intensive campaign to per- 
sade Congress to take action toward 
establishing a “National Fuels Policy.” 

Resolutions were introduced in the 
86th Congress, and again in the present 
87th Congress, seeking a “Fuel Policy 
Study.” Hearings on this question have 
been held by a Senate committee. 

The gas industry, through A. G. A., 
bas informed President Kennedy of its 
willingness to cooperate in an impartial 
siudy of fuel resources. However, its 
message pointed out that “there is con- 
siderable evidence to show that this 
(coal) group, under the guise of con- 
servation, is aiming to undermine the 
consumers’ traditional freedom of choice 
of fuel, and to ultimately assure a com- 
petitive advantage for coal by enlisting 
the compulsive power of government.” ) 


By W. E. WILSON 


Director of Public Relations 
United Gas Pipeline Company 


tis a privilege to participate in this 
| program. The subject to be discussed 
is one in which I have long had an ab- 
sorbing interest. There is no question as 
to the vital importance to all of us of a 
strong and healthy fuels supply. Like- 
wise, there can be no argument, from 
any responsible person in the natural 
gas industry or elsewhere, against any 
branch of our government making 
studies to develop information about 





From an address before the Section of Mineral 
and Natural Resources Law, American Bar As- 
Sociation, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Qur American fuels policy 





the resources so necessary to the proper 
protection of the national interest. 

When the invitation came to me to be 
on this panel, I wondered if it would 
be appropriate to accept in light of the 
fact that I am not a lawyer. And, I have 
to face it, neither am I an economist. 

The issues we are discussing here to- 
day are the same as those inherent in 





Gas Industry Coal’s Best 
Customer? 
“The long range supply of gas 


is assured by our estimated future 
recovery of natural gas, supple- 
mented by production of gas from 
coal and oil shale. . . . 
“Processes for making supple- 

mental gas from coal and oil shale 
are feasible and under develop- 
ment. At the present level of ef- 
fort, and assuming a progression 
of larger-scale plants, the gas in- 
dustry will have an economical 
source of supplemental gas when 
it is needed. In addition, there are 
adequate resources of coal and oil 
shale to meet a range of plausible 
demands far into the future.” 

Dr. MartIN A. ELLIOTT 

Director 

Institute of Gas Technology 











many activities carried on during the 
past 30 years or so at both the na- 
tional and local levels. I hope you will 
feel that it is not unbecoming for me to 
lay claim to a bit more than casual 
knowledge of some of these efforts. 
When I began to look at the subject as- 


signed to this panel in that light, it 
seemed to me that perhaps some useful 
purpose could be served by my partici- 
pation. I, therefore, accepted the invita- 
tion because I believe that the subject 
we are dealing with is not primarily one 
of law or economics, but one of basic 
philosophy. 

As I see it, what is involved here are 
these fundamental questions: 

Are we to continue our national pol- 
icy of fostering competition? Or should 
we substitute a policy of governmental 
intervention every time an industry finds 
itself in a short or long term uncom- 
fortable competitive position? Is it the 
proper role of government to “main- 
tain” an industry, especially at the ex- 
pense of other investor-owned indus- 
tries? Should our government undertake 
to specify what fuels any given class of 
consumers should be permitted to use? 

These are the real issues surrounding 
the controversy over whether or not we 
should have a new “‘National Fuels Pol- 
icy.” There is not now, nor has there 
been at any time, a question of whether 
the gas and oil industries favor or op- 
pose an examination of our energy and 
fuel resources. 

The National Coal Association, in a 
recent publication entitled “Are We 
Running Out of Gas?” has clearly 
stated its aim in promoting a so-called 
“national fuels policy.” I think I un- 
derstand what is advocated in this and 
many preceding statements emanating 
from the same general source. If I do, 
this obvious question arises: “How can 
this objective be accomplished short of 
imposition of ‘end use’ controls?” But 
I am not asking you to take my word for 
it. Let me quote the pertinent introduc- 
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tory section of this document and its 
significant conclusion. The opening part 
reads as follows: 


‘Millions of American families use 
natural gas for residential heating, 
water heating, refrigeration and cook- 
ing. These superior uses account for 
only 25 per cent of all the natural gas 
consumed in the United States each 
year. 

“Industry uses 50 per cent of the 
gas for inferior purposes, such as in- 
dustrial boiler fuel—a practice that 
the United States Supreme Court has 
termed a ‘waste’ of a valuable natural 
resource. The remaining 25 per cent 
is used in producing areas and for 
special purposes. 

“The increasing use of gas by in- 
dustry as a boiler fuel shortens the 
already declining number of years 
that gas will be available for all uses. 

“Despite widely supported evidence 
of a growing shortage of natural gas, 
very little is being done to conserve 
this diminishing natural resource for 
superior uses. The domestic consumer, 
who relies on gas for household use, 
will be the ultimate victim if gas con- 
tinues to be wasted as an industrial 
fuel. 

“The following pages contain per- 
tinent authoritative comments which 
show the need for conservation of 
natural gas. Study them carefully. 
Whether you use natural gas or not, 
you, as an American, have a big stake 
in the wise conservation of this valu- 
able natural resource.” 


Then the concluding three paragraphs: 
“The coal industry believes there is 


a place for all fuels in our economy. 
But, as the late Justice Jackson of the 
U. S. Supreme Court said in the Hope 
Natural Gas Company case: ‘The 
heart of this problem is the elusive, 
exhaustible, and irreplaceable nature 
of natural gas itself . . . The wealth 
of Midas and the wit of man cannot 
produce or reproduce a natural gas 
field... 

“A virtually inexhaustible supply 
of coal is available to meet all fore- 
seeable demands of the future. The 
Department of the Interior has esti- 
mated the total of economically re- 
coverable coal reserves at 910 billion 
tons—enough to last, at current pro- 
duction rates, for more than 2,200 
years. 

“The coal industry maintains that 


use of the limited supply of natural 
gas as an industrial boiler fuel, par- 
ticularly in areas where other fuels 
abound, disregards the public interest. 
It is for this reason that the coal in- 
dustry has made this booklet avail- 
able.” 


So, it appears quite evident to me, 
the issues are not simply whether a 
study of America’s fuel reserves should 
be made, and if so, whether or not that 
study should be conducted by a select 
committee of the Congress or by some 
other group or groups. The real issue is 
whether or not the American principle 
of freedom of choice in the market 
place will continue to survive. 

This concept has been fundamental in 
the growth of our economy to its pres- 
ent level—making possible the highest 
standard of living in the entire world. 
More important, such freedom of choice 
is essential to individual liberty itself. 

Freedom of choice was exercised 
when coal replaced wood in America’s 
homes and industries. It brought about 
the upsurge of kerosene and fuel oil, 
which subsequently displaced coal in 
millions of homes and businesses. The 
coal-carrying railroads properly exer- 
cised freedom of choice in substituting 
diesel power for steam locomotives in 
transporting coal itself to market. This 
same freedom of choice is what made it 
possible for more than 30 million 
American families to enjoy the comforts 
and convenience of economical natural 
gas service. 


Motives of study questioned 

As was emphasized at the outset of 
my remarks, there can be no valid ob- 
jection on the part of any American in- 
dustry to an impartial study of our fuels 
resources and future capabilities. How- 
ever, I think it is only natural for some 
questions to be raised when any so- 
called study is urged as a matter of na- 
tional emergency—when its advocates 
profess concern about the alleged scar- 
city of fuels other than coal—and when 
its background suggests at least the pos- 
sibility of use as a springboard to justify 
the establishment of end-use controls in 
the fuels industry of the United States. 
It is here that our vital freedom of 
choice in the market place is directly 
threatened. 

Some may properly wonder at this 
point: ‘Why raise the subject of end- 
use control when a fuels study proposal 
such as Senate Resolution 105, now 
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pending before Congress, contains no 
mention, specifically, of such?” The re. 
son I do raise the point is that this 
Resolution is the offspring of a Series of 
measures supported by coal and related 
interests over the past several years. And 
these interests have consistently adyo. 
cated what is tantamount to end-ug 
controls for their competitors in the 
fields of industrial natural gas sales and 
residual fuel oil. 

Two years ago, a spokesman for the 
coal industry said before this group— 
“The idea of end-use control is anath. 
ema to the natural gas industry. But 
sooner or later, higher prices and scarcer 
supplies plus, I hope, some proper ap. 
preciation of the absolutely indispen. 
sable role of the coal industry, will com. 
pel the adoption of a national fuels 
policy embodying, among other things 
conservation measures to limit the use 
of natural gas under boilers in areas 
where more abundant fuels are available 
at reasonable prices. . 

Less than two months ago, this posi- 
tion was reaffirmed at the hearings on 
Senate Resolution 105 before the Senate 
Interior Committee. 

Witnesses for the coal industry testi. 
fied that the principal problems to be 
resolved by the study they seek were the 
“unfair competition” of industrial gas 
sales and residual fuel imports. These 
same witnesses recommended that sale of 
natural gas for industrial boiler fuel not 
be permitted in coal’s ‘normal markets.” 

So, at least as far as I am concerned, 
it becomes clear that what is sought is 
not an impartial fuels or energy study, 
but a new policy—a policy that would 
obviously inure to the benefit of the coal 
industry, a policy that would advance the 
interests of coal by throttling its competi 
tors, a policy that would ignore the pub 
lic interest—not only by taking away the 
right of free economic choice—but by 
tangibly damaging the interests of the 
nation’s some 30 million domestic gas 
consumers. 

It would be timely to mention at this 
point that, for more than a year, a Task 
Force Committee on End Use Control 
of the American Gas Association has 
been conducting a comprehensive com 
pany-by-company study of the economic 
importance of industrial gas sales. It has 
been established beyond question that 
loss of any substantial portion of the 
sales would inevitably mean significantly 
higher rates for domestic customers. lt 

(Continued on page 37) 
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fol industrial sales. The study measured the He a nee _ pega of power pvp — $ pepe 
. ‘ : ‘ or boiler fuel for other purposes J ’ Y 
total interruptible industrial sales for for other industrial uses 821,170 240,838 133,244 
Ings, the year 1959 on a nationwide basis and —— a —— 
fv found that these sales resulted in total bias SATGAGS $607,832 $306,202 
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amount, $392 million wae above and For boiler fuel for generation of power 293,866 $ 86,245 $ 54,777 
g beyond the savings the industry could For boiler fuel for other purposes 36,370 8,622 4,739 
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- coal Speprnics — eee to oS ae For boiler fuel for generation of power 471,027 $ 73,932 _ 
aps cent supply of gas available to meet For boiler fuel for other purposes 380,777 98,455 - 
peti peak-day residential heating needs. Pipe- For other industrial uses 1,477,125 663,808 — 
lines and distributing companies install 
pub- Total 2,328,929 $836,195 — 
d maintain enough capacity to meet —== = =— 
the “4 gh capacity 
; by these requirements. Because the natural * Net revenues represent excess of gross revenues over savings if sales were not made. 
the gas must be transported from the pro- 
ducing fields to market areas hundreds 
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of miles away and because the trans- 
portation facilities involve a substantial 
investment, it is imperative that the 
capacity that has been installed to meet 
these residential demands be efficiently 
used throughout the year. However, 
most residential sales run at peak amounts 
only during the winter season. One of 
the principal solutions to this problem 
has been the use of interruptible sales of 
natural gas to industry; by these sales 
the peak-day capacity that is required to 


meet the needs of residential customers 
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is utilized during warm weather. 

The Committee on End Use Control, 
established to study the effects of these 
interruptible industrial sales, consists of 
industry representatives from all parts 
of the country. The committee conducted 
a nationwide survey to determine for the 
year 1959 the losses in revenue to the 
industry, and the accompanying losses 
of contributions to fixed expenses, that 
would have resulted if no off-peak inter- 
ruptible sales had been made. This sur- 
vey was made with the cooperation of 


17 of the largest pipeline systems 
and their many customers. The results 
have been interpreted on the basis of 
industrywide sales and use statistics com- 
piled and published by the American 
Gas Association. These results of the 
study are shown in the accompanying 
tables. 

The committee feels it important to 
note that the data were prepared on a 
conservative basis and that, if these sales 
had been eliminated, the actual impact 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A small 
=} utility 
mechanizes 
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By HARRY F. LUTHER 


North Shore Gas Company 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Now Shore Gas Company has been 
in the process of mechanizing its 
accounting operations since late in 1955. 

Such operations as billing, bookkeep- 
ing, meter deposits, payroll and stores 
ledger have been converted to punch 
card since that time. 

Progress, for a company of 60,000 
gas customers, was slow in the begin- 
ning; the size of the company did not 
lend itself to spectacular savings in op- 
erating costs. Also, because the field of 
mechanization had barely been scratched 
by small utilities, there was very little 
past experience to draw from. As a con- 
sequence, each step had to be tried and 
proven before the next one could be 
taken. 

It appears the company has now 
reached a point where plans for future 
expansion into the mechanical or elec- 
tronic field must be explored through 
long range studies. The rapid advance 
in the development of smaller base units 
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with add-on possibilities make the fy. 
ture very promising for electronics jp 
the small utility. 

North Shore Gas Company is pres. 
ently making a study of more advanged 
equipment for installation over the nex 
several years. The studies are expected 
to reveal the extent to which present ele. 
tronic equipment can or cannot benef 
the company. If the studies are favorable 
they should also disclose the course that 
should be taken in future applications 

The latest and most unique applica. 
tion to a mechanical operation is oy 
service order system. 

Late in 1959, we were asked to e&. 
plore the possibility of eliminating some 
of the peaks and confusion in our seven 
district offices. Telephone traffic, the 
writing of many multi-copied orders and 
the necessary dispatching of these orders 
to the shop departments by “pony ex 
press” several times a day seemed to be 
the area most promising for study. 

Also, as the central office operations 
were mechanized one by one, it was ob- 
served that there would be definite ad- 
vantages in having the incoming source 
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1. Permanent Customer In- 
dex is on buff-colored card 
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2. Meter or Service Order 
is on a cream-colored card 
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documents originated on punch card in 
the field. 

As the study progressed, these two 

ints, namely the desire for a modern 
simple service order system and the de- 
sire to have source documents on 

ed cards seemed to offer possibil- 
ities even greater than we expected. 

The result was our present punched 
card service order system which is prov- 
ing extremely successful. It is quite 
simple and has eliminated between 80 
and 90 per cent of the old multi-copy 
forms. By high-speed machine duplica- 
tion of repetitive information such as 
address, folio number, meter number, 
date set, rate, and class of service into 
other documents, we have practically 
diminated the human errors resulting 
from poor writing, misinterpretation, 
transposition, and similar causes. 

These cards, or by-products of the 
same, become source documents for the 
Tab Department without additional key 
punching or processing. 

The combination Service Order-Meter 
Order card has reduced to a minimum 
the information that must be written by 
the shop fitter. 
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CUSTOMER ACCOUNTING CHARGE CARD 


The new Customer’s Index card re- 
quires about 10 per cent of the informa- 
tion and time necessary in the old sys- 
tem. 

The electrically operated rotary files 
tequire only a fraction of the space 
formerly used by the old visible files 
and the records are always at the op- 
erator’s fingertips. 

The new IBM card combination 
Meter Order and Service Order has 
eliminated an expensive three-part car- 
bonized snap-out Service Order, a two- 
part Meter Order and several other 
miscellaneous forms. 

Time-consuming routing of orders 
from one department to another has 
been eliminated. Orders, which previ- 
ously reached their final destination a 
week to 10 days after completion, now 
arrive the following day. 

The new system is so flexible that 
future changes and mechanization can 
be accomplished with little difficulty. 

The system requires the use of an 
026 Printing Key Punch Machine in the 
Service Shop office and eight tab card 
forms ; two basic cards that are necessary 
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4. Blue card is originated 
when materials are used 
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for every order and six cards that are 
used when specific occasions occur. The 
basic cards are: 


1. Illustration No. 1—Permanent Cus- 
tomer Index Card. This card is buff- 
colored and contains all the repetitive 
information such as route and folio, 
address, apartment, political subdivision, 
revenue class, rate, meter code number 
and date set. This card is pulled from 
an electronically operated rotary tub 
file when the customer calls. A mini- 
mum of necessary information is tran- 
scribed manually on the card, and it is 
then used to originate the service order. 

Two cards are used to supplement 
this file and, in form, are an exact dupli- 
cate of Illustration No. 1. 


(a) A white card which gives us 
a record of all unmetered gas serv- 
ices. When a meter is set on one of 
these services, the white card is re- 
placed by a buff card with all infor- 
mation as noted in No. 1 above. 
Periodically, management is furnished 
with a report of unmetered services 
from this file. 












3. Pink card records charges 
to the customer for services 
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5. Orange card is used when 
a meter is placed or removed 


(b) A green card which is used 
to record location of meters set in 
rural areas. The lack of a formal 
street number and name, and the 
necessity of using lengthy manual 
descriptions of locations make this 
card important. They are filed al- 
phabetically by name or by other 
means which will make them readily 
available when necessary. As much 
detailed information as possible is 
kept manually on these cards to as- 
sist the service man in finding the 
customer. 


2. Illustration No. 2—This cream- 
colored card is a combination Meter 
and/or Service Order. Any type of work 
to be performed by the shop is re- 
quested on this one card. As an example, 
it is possible to set or turn on a meter, 
connect and adjust appliances, repair 
gas leaks and order and install appliance 
parts, all on a single card. It makes no 
difference whether there is or is not a 
charge for the service. 

When a service call is received, card 
No. 1 is pulled from the file and used 
to originate card No. 2. After the varia- 
ble information is transcribed on the 
Service Order, the two cards are fed 
through the 026 Printing Key Punch 
where the repetitive information in card 
No. 1 is reproduced into card No. 2. 
They are then separated, card No. 1 is 
returned to file and card No. 2 is dis- 
patched to the shop for processing. 

When the order is completed this 
card is returned to the Shop office where 
it is processed and, if necessary, is used 
to originate one or any number of the 
three following cards. 

First, it should be explained that many 
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orders do not require the origination of 
additional cards. When this is true, the 
original Service Order cards are im- 
mediately dispatched to their respective 
departments without additional process- 
ing. Examples are: 

Meter Orders not requiring a meter 
set or remove. 

Services performed on customers’ 
premises or other service orders where 
no charge is made to the customer or 
where no materials are used. 


An additional card, which is an exact 
duplicate of illustration No. 2, is made 
available in a brown color. This “brown 
copy” is used by the service men when 
they take emergency orders over the 
radio or telephone. When the order is 
completed, it is returned to the shop of- 
fice and processed as a regular Service 
Order. 

The three remaining cards are used as 
a source of information for other ac- 
tivities as follows: 

No. 1—This card (Illustration No. 
3) is a pink card and is used to record 
charges to customers for services per- 
formed. It is automatically reproduced 
from the Service Order on the 026 
Printing Key Punch machine. After the 
variable information such as name, 
amount of charge, etc., are key punched, 
they are batched, totalled and sent to 
the Customers’ Accounting Department 
daily. Here they are processed direct to 
the Accounts Receivable file without 
further key punching. These orders are 
in the Accounts Receivable file in about 
three days, as compared with as much as 
two weeks under the old manual system. 

No. 2—This card (Illustration No. 
4) is blue and is originated only when 
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materials have been used on an order. 
This card is also automatically repto- 
duced from the original Service Order 
on the 026 Printing Key Punch machine 
They are batched daily, sent to the Stores 
bookkeeper in the General Accounting 
Department and used at the end of the 
month to relieve the Stores ledger of 
materials used during that month, 

No. 3—This card (Illustration No. 
5) is orange and is originated when a 
new meter is set or an old meter is re- 
moved. It is also automatically repro 
duced on the 026 Printing Key Punch 
machine, batched daily, dispatched to 
the Meter Shop office and used to up 
date the Meter History File. 

As will be noted from the foregoing, 
much time has been saved and paper 
work has been reduced to a minimum. A 
good example is the Meter Order tov 
tine, which is one of the largest as far 
as volume is concerned. 

Under the old system a three-part 
Meter Order was originated. The orig 
inal was dispatched to the serviceman 
and the duplicate and triplicate held ia 
the Shop office. When the original was 
completed, all information had to ke 
transcribed on to the duplicate and trip 
licate copies; the duplicate being dis 
patched to the Customers’ Accounting 
Department for processing into the bill 
ing records and the triplicate sent to the 
Stores Department to relieve the met 
chandise ledgers of materials used 
(When no materials were used, all trip 
licate copies were destroyed.) The omig 
inal was then dispatched to the distnd 
office to update their customers’ inde 
files, and was then dispatched to tt 
Meter Department office for updating 
the Meter History files. This procs 
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AICPA announces new projects 





bree new projects have been added to 

the agenda of the Accounting Re- 
garch Division of the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants. 


Accounting for Foreign Operations 

A pronouncement on this subject was 

mde by the committee on accounting 

edure in Accounting Research Bul- 
letin No. 4 which subsequently was re- 
vised to become Chapter 12, Foreign 
Operations and Foreign Exchange, of 
Accounting Research Bulletin No. 43. 
Areview of the provisions of these pro- 
nouncements will be a part of the new 
study. 

The study will include an examina- 
tion of trends in the nature and objec- 
tives of foreign investment by United 
States corporations, with emphasis on 
their effects on the reporting of the re- 
sults of that investment. Particular at- 
tention will be given to the development 
of appropriate procedures for the trans- 
lation of foreign currency balances into 
dollars, the impact of governmental in- 
tervention in the area of exchange rates 
ad currency convertibility, and the 
problems relating to foreign subsidiaries 
in the preparation of consolidated and 
parent-company financial statements. 


Intercorporate Investments 

A major objective of the study will 
be to review and amplify a pronounce- 
ment of the committee on accounting 
procedure, Accounting Research Bulle- 
tin No. 51, Consolidated Financial 
Statements. Particular attention will be 
given to the problems which are cre- 
ated by the existence of unconsolidated 
subsidiary companies. The timing of the 


recognition of earnings of an uncon- 
solidated subsidiary in a consolidated 
statement will be examined, as well as 
the extent of supplementary disclosures. 
In addition, the entire range of prob- 
lems encountered in the preparation of 
consolidated financial statements will be 
studied. 

The related parent-company problems 
will be given special attention. These 
include the amount at which the invest- 
ment in the subsidiary is included in the 
assets of the parent corporation, and the 
recognition of earnings of the subsid- 
iary on the financial statements of the 
parent. 

The problems created by the existence 
of associated or fifty-per-cent jointly- 
owned companies will be given partic- 
ular attention. 

Consideration will also be given to 
such problems as the accounting for 
equity securities in uncontrolled affili- 
ates, and holdings of debt securities of 
other corporations. 

This project, and also the study of 
Accounting for Foreign Operations, will 
be under the specific direction of Pro- 
fessor Samuel R. Hepworth of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Price Level Changes 

In December, 1947, the committee on 
accounting procedure issued Accounting 
Research Bulletin No. 33, dealing with 
the subject of depreciation and high 
costs. The opinion expressed in that 
bulletin was reaffirmed in Chapter 9, 
Section A, of Accounting Research Bul- 
letin No. 43, published in 1953. During 
the period covered by these two bulle- 
tins, the Institute sponsored a Study 
Group on Business Income which pub- 


lished an independent report, “Chang- 
ing Concepts of Business Income,” in 
1952. This report of the Study Group 
was concerned mainly with the impact 
of changing prices on business income. 
A major objective of the new study 
which has just been initiated is to re- 
view these earlier conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. 

This study is proceeding on the as- 
sumption that to ignore fluctuations in 
the value of the dollar in accounting is 
unrealistic. Under instructions from the 
Accounting Principles Board, this study 
will also pay special attention to the use 
of supplementary statements as a means 
of disclosure, but the study will not be 
restricted to that aspect of the topic. 

This project is being conducted by 
the staff of the Accounting Research 
Division of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants with the 
assistance of Professor Philip W. Bell 
of Haverford College. 


Any individual, group, or association 
interested in submitting comments, sug- 
gestions, or other materials for the use 
of the research staff on any of these 
projects is invited and urged to do so. 
After a study is completed, the Account- 
ing Principles Board will welcome simi- 
lar reactions to the published report. 
All correspondence relating to any of 
the studies should be addressed to: 


Mr. Maurice Moonitz 

Director of Accounting Research 

American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants 

270 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 





give us trouble because of the delay in 
dispatching orders from one department 
to another. 

Under the new system one card is 
originated and no further recording is 
tequired in the Customers Index file. If 
there is no meter set or removed or no 
Materials are used, this card is dis- 
Patched direct to the Customers’ Ac- 
counting department for processing. If 
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materials are used, a blue card is orig- 
inated and sent directly to General Ac- 
counting department, and if a meter is 
set or removed, the Customer’s Index 
card is up-dated and an orange card is 
originated and sent direct to the Meter 
department office. It will be noted that 
paper work has been reduced to a frac- 
tion of the previous amount, and the 
time required for dispatching orders has 


been reduced to one day. 

Other savings are expected to be 
realized in the future, if and when we 
convert to a completely mechanized 
Stores system and a mechanized Meter 
History record. It is expected that the 
above cards in their present form will 
enable us to make these conversions 
without changes in the present Service 
Order system. 








piece started work on 134,200 
new non-farm dwellings in June, 
1961, 6 per cent more than in June 
of last year. The gain marks only the 
second plus in housing activity in the 
past year and a half, and observers are 
hopeful that it may presage the long- 
awaited turning point for the slumping 
homebuilding industry. A housing 
pickup will be good news to appliance 
manufaciurers, whose shipments during 
the first six months of 1961 were, with 
few exceptions, lower than in 1960, 
which itself was not an outstandingly 
successful year for consumer hardgoods. 

Nearly 109,000 pieces of gas central 
heating equipment were shipped by 
manufacturers this June, 5,000 more 
than last year. Consumer acceptance of 
gas heat continues high. Latest figures 
available show 21.4 million residential 
gas heating customers served by utilities 
at the beginning of the year, and 1.2 
million more expected to be added in 
the course of this year. Recent company 
changeovers to natural gas in the north- 
east, an area traditionally favoring wet 
heat central systems, are believed to 
contribute to the particularly strong 
showing of gas-fired domestic size boil- 
ers. Some rather large declines in June 
shipments of certain appliances, as 
shown in the attached table, might be 
attributed to the one and two week vaca- 
tion shut-downs at several manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Utility sales of gas to ultimate con- 
sumers came to 6.1 billion therms in 
June, setting another sales record for 
that month. Natural gas sales, now rep- 
resenting 98 per cent of the industry, 
totaled 6.0 billion therms, an increase 
of 1.2 per cent over 1960. There was a 
modest increase in industrial sales, al- 
though this year's very rainy spring 
throughout much of the country may 
have occasioned greater output from 
hydroelectric generating installations 
and hence, a cutback in the use of gas 
for electric generation. 

The 1961 edition of Gas Facts, con- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING JUNE, 1961 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 


June 
Per Cent 
Units Change 
RANGES (including built-ins) 
Gas 169,200 + 1.46 
Electric 145,000 +14.0 
WATER HEATERS 
Gas 185,200 —27.7 
Electric 71,900 +15.4 
GAS HEATING—Total 108,647 + 4.0 
Furnaces 82,200 + 2.9 
Boilers 15,947. +12.3 
Conversion Burners 10,500 + 1.0 
OIL-FIRED BURNER 
INSTALLATIONS 31,360 — 4.4 
DRYERS 
Gas 17,303 —24.5 
Electric 43,402 + 3.2 








May First 6 Months, 196} 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Units Change Units Change 
161,500 +11.0 857,100 — g4 
131,600 +11.1 790,700 — 0} 
222,800 + 8.4 1,368,600 + 19 
55,200 — 68 374,200 — 04 
85,696 + 2.4 496,309 —1] 

67,900 + 1.8 394,800 none 

10,796 +16.5 61,309 + 58 
7,000 — 9.0 40,200 —180 
34,813 — 8.6 211,531 — §3 
15,231 —37.2 138,540 —186 
27,441 — 69 277,470 —112 


Sources: Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
“Fueloil and Oil Heat’ and American Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Association. 


GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING JUNE, 1961 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 


Month of June 


Twelve Months Ending June 30 











Per Cent Per Cent 
1961 1960 Change 1961 1960 Change 
Natural gas 6,016.3 5,942.5 +1.2 89,732.8 87,6765 +23 
Manufactured and mixed gas 120.7 117.9 +2.4 2,342.1 2,320.6 +09 
Total gas 6,137.0 6,060.4 +1.3 92,0749 89,997.1 +23 
Residential, commercial and 
other 2,300.5 2,229.9 +3.2 46,717.3 45,699.8 +22 
Industrial 3,836.5 3,830.5 +0.2 45,357.6 44,2973 +24 
June Indices (1947-1949 — 100) 
Total gas sales (A. G. A.) 265.0 261.7 +1.3 
Residential, commercial and 
other (A. G. A.) 291.9 282.9 +3.2 
Industrial (A. G. A.) 251.1 250.8 +0.2 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, JUNE, 1961 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 


Industrial activity, FRB (1947-49 — 100) 

Consumer prices (1947-49 — 100) 

Housing starts, non-farm (thousands) 

New private construction expenditures 
($ million) 


June May 

Per Cent Per Cent 
1961 1960 Change 1961 1960 Change 
so ge eee. Perse 
167 166 +0.6 164 167 —18 
1276 1265 +09 127.4 1263 +09 
134.2 1266 +6.0 128.2 131.7 —27 
3,469 3,474 —0.1 3,232 3,265 —I0 
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A scientific safety program 








By V. A. HOWELL 


Shairman, Statistics Subcommittee 
Accident Prevention Committee 
American Gas Association 


uring the year of 1960, the Statistics 

Subcommittee of the A. G. A. Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee brought to 
culmination several years’ work on a 
vital project—setting up the mechanics 
for obtaining from the industry valid 
reports on disabling injuries for sys- 
tematic analysis. 

The Accident Prevention Committee 
studied and approved the subcommit- 
tee’s plan of accumulating disabling in- 
jury statistics through the voluntary sub- 
mission by member companies of an 
“Immediate Report of an Employee Dis- 
abling Injury’ on each such accident, 
beginning January 1, 1961. 

The Committee has long recognized 
that gathering and analyzing reports on 
all disabling accidents is the foundation 
of a scientific approach to accident pre- 
vention. Assembled data properly ana- 
lyzed will reveal the vital “target areas” 
for the Committee and its Subcommit- 
tees to consider in the planning of fu- 
ture projects and activities. 

The statistical record will not only 
provide factual data for corrective action 
based on facts, but will also provide 
companies with an accurate yardstick 
for measuring their own performance. 

When a sufficient amount of data has 
been accumulated, it will enable the Ac- 
cident Prevention Committee to use the 
“rifle” approach in the preparation of 
audio-visual aids, programs and _ activ- 
ities to assist companies in solving our 
industry's most pressing accident prob- 
lems. 

In order to set up a uniform system 
for reporting of disabling injury cases, 
a comprehensive manual entitled Stand- 
ard Method of Recording Basic Facts 
Relating to the Nature and Occurrence 
of Work Injuries was compiled. 

Member companies are requested to 
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V. A. Howell, center, chairman of the A. G. A. Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee’s Statistics Subcommittee, reviews disabling injury reports with 
J. F. Giaccone, left, and Paul Paskoff of A. G. A.’s Bureau of Statistics 


follow this standard carefully when re- 
porting to A. G. A. Only disabling in- 
jury reports prepared in a uniform man- 
ner will make the accumulated data of 
significant value. 

The information contained in the 
standard manual was taken from the 
proposed revised Z16.2 code of the 
American Standards Association and 
very carefully tailored to best meet the 
requirements of our industry in record- 
ing and reporting disabling injury cases. 

The procedures specified in the stand- 
ard manual are designed to identify and 
record key facts about each reported dis- 
abling injury and the accident which 
produced that injury, in a form which 
will permit summarization to show gen- 
eral patterns of injury and accident oc- 
currence in as great analytical detail as 
possible. These general patterns are in- 


tended to serve as guides to areas, condi- 
tions and circumstances to which acci- 
dent prevention efforts may be profitably 
directed. 

As the disabling injury reports are 
teceived, they will be analyzed by the 
Statistical Bureau at A. G. A. headquar- 
ters, and a complete record will be made 
on a Royal-McBee Keysort card. This 
card record will then contain all perti- 
nent information, including data in each 
of the following analysis categories: 


1. Nature of injury 

2. Part of body affected 
3. Source of injury 

4. Accident type 

5. Hazardous condition 
6. Agency of accident 
7. Unsafe act 


This classification procedure is not 
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designed to identify accident occur- 
rences in terms of management and/or 
worker responsibility. Nor is it designed 
to establish primary causes of accidents 
in terms of hazardous conditions or un- 
safe acts. For recording purposes, these 
classifications are assigned without ref- 
erence to their relative importance in the 
accident sequence. Any attempt to apply 
a subject appraisal of relative importance 
in the application of these classifications 
would remove the records from the field 
of factual statistics and give them the 
character of personal opinion records, 
thereby eliminating the accurate inter- 
pretation of the summaries by anyone 
other than the original analyst. Such 
treatment would also eliminate all com- 
parability between the data compiled by 
different persons. 

The injury and accident recording 
system specified in the Standard consists 
essentially of a method of classifying 
particular types of information about in- 
dividual accident cases. Generally speak- 
ing, the kinds of information called for 
are the items most commonly available 
in simple accident investigation reports. 
Case reports, such as workmen’s com- 
pensation reports, which are designed 
primarily as injury records rather than 
as accident records, however, commonly 
will not include all of the desired kinds 
of information. Such reports usually will 
not yield adequate information for anal- 
ysis in respect to “hazardous condition,” 
“agency of accident,” or ‘unsafe act.” 

Recognizing these differences in the 
kinds of information usually available, 
the specified analysis procedure starts 
with the information about the injury 
which ordinarily appears in satisfactory 
detail in both injury and accident in- 
vestigation reports. It then moves to the 
identification of the injury-producing 
event, which is invariably covered in an 
accident investigation report but may or 
may not be adequately described in an 
injury report. Lastly, the analysis takes 
up the items of accident causes, which 
rarely are adequately covered in injury 
reports, but usually constitute the heart 
of an accident investigation report. 

The analyses of injury and accident 
reports, therefore, both start with the 
identification of the injury and proceed 
uniformly through the determination of 
the part of body affected, source of in- 
jury, and accident type. These are the 
injury-analysis factors and represent the 
maximum amount of detail that can be 
expected from a typical injury report. 
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Efforts to analyze injury reports beyond 
this point usually will result in the as- 
signment of a very high proportion of 
the cases to the “unknown” classifica- 
tions and may produce a misleading 
statistical pattern. 

Each of the analysis categories repre- 
sents an exclusive concept. By definition, 
there is no overlap in meaning or sig- 
nificance among the categories. As a 
result, the items recorded in any one 
category may be summarized independ- 
ently and intelligently interpreted in 
terms of the basic characteristic specified 
in the category definition. 

The category definitions, however, 
also provide for certain inter-relation- 
ships among the various categories to 
permit cross-tabulation of the summa- 
rized data for detailed interpretation. 
These inter-relationships are specific and 
may not be assumed to exist unless 
clearly indicated in the category defini- 
tions. 

The following are valid cross-tabula- 
tions which may be made with properly 
recorded data: 

(a) Nature of injury with part of 
body affected: This is an important 
cross-tabulation which will yield very 
significant information for the Accident 
Prevention Committee as well as for a 
company safety engineer. For the safety 
engineer, specifically, it will assist in 
appraising the seriousness of the injuries 
that have occurred and frequently will 
point to a need for greater utilization of 
personal protective equipment such as 
goggles, hard hats, safety shoes, or 
other appropriate items. 

(b) Nature of injury and source of 
injury; ot better, a three-way cross-tab- 
ulation of nature of injury, part of body 
affected, and source of injury. Of these, 
the three-way cross-tabulation should be 
given preference because of the wider 
range and more specific nature of the 
resulting information. Either of these 
cross-tabulations, however, will be of 
value to a safety engineer. The tabula- 
tions will identify the objects or sub- 
stances which have injury-producing po- 
tentials, furnishing more specific clues 
as to the particular kinds of personal 
protective equipment needed, and, in 
some instances, identifying specific ma- 
terials which possibly should be elimi- 
nated from the operating processes or 
for which safe handling procedures 
need to be developed. 

(c) Nature of injury and accident 
type: This simple two-way cross-tabula- 


tion will yield broad informational pat- 
terns indicating how particular kinds of 
injuries occurred. However, because jt 
yields only broad patterns, its usefyl. 
ness may be primarily that of indicati 
a need for more detailed three-way cross. 
tabulations of the data (e) below. 

(d) Source of injury and accidem 
type: This is a very significant and jp. 
formative cross-tabulation. It indicates 
how the injured persons came into con. 
tact with each of the injury-producing 
objects or substances. Specifically, it ip. 
dicates for each of the injury-produc 
objects or substances the kinds of events 
which must be prevented. Conversely, it 
adds significant interpretative detail tp 
the pattern of accident type. For e& 
ample, in respect to the particular acc 
dent-type classification “‘struck by,” it 
will specifically identify the objects 
which struck the injured persons and 
direct attention to the need for control. 
ling such objects. 

(e) Nature of injury, source of im 
jury, and accident type: This three-way 
tabulation will produce significantly 
greater detail than either of the two pre. 
ceding two-way tabulations and should 
be given preference whenever the vol- 
ume of data is great enough to support 
the breakdowns. When the records in- 
clude only a small number of cases, this 
three-way tabulation may be of limited 
value. 

(f) Accident type and hazardous com 
dition: This cross-tabulatioh will yield 
highly significant information for act. 
dent prevention. It identifies the events 
which need to be prevented and cost 
lates those events with the physical and 
environmental conditions which led to 
their occurrence. 

(g) Accident type, source of injun, 
and hazardous condition: This three-way 
cross-tabulation will add substantially 
the interpretative detail when the volume 
of cases is large. Specifically, it will 
sist the Accident Prevention Committe 
in deciding what should be the bes 
over-all pattern for the industry's # 
cident prevention program. 

(h) Hazardous condition and agem 
of accident: This cross-tabulation viel 
the most important accident prevention 
information available in accident m® 
ords. It indicates the basic physial 
causes of accidents and identifies th 
objects or substances with which thos 
causes are associated. By inference, 
tells what needs to be doné to what. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Market Planning Portfolio will contain 
entire year’s Industrial-Commercial promotion campaigns 


Food Service Committee lays plans 





mbitious plans for action by the Food 
A Service Committee through 1962 
have been announced by Chairman 
Thomas Z. Dunn, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company. 

At a recent meeting of the committee, 
a wide range of projects to promote 
commercial cooking in all its phases 
was acted upon, with a view to creating 
better understanding and increased sales 
in this volume feeding field. 

The foremost activity will be the 
“Market Planning Portfolio,” which will 
give member companies the opportunity 
of planning in each market through a 
complete 12-month promotion and sales 
program. Promotion material and plans 
will be included within the portfolio 
for seasonal campaign spurts. It will 
cover, in the main, six sections: 


Commercial gas cooking 
Commercial gas water heating 
Commercial gas incineration 

Large tonnage air conditioning 
Small tonnage air conditioning 
School heating and air conditioning 


As soon as available, one Market 
Planning Portfolio will be supplied at 
no cost to each member company. Addi- 


tional copies will cost approximately 
$25 each. 

In the areas where dietitians exercise 
considerable authority, especially in hos- 
pitals, schools, institutions of higher 
learning, in-plant feeding operations and 
the like, the proposed “Handbook for 
Food Service Dietitians’ will open a 
new approach by gas companies. Among 
the many subjects included in the Hand- 
book will be: 


Brief history of gas 

Kitchen planning 

Selection of equipment 

Ventilation 

Meat shrinkage 

Cooking time and temperature charts 
Water heating 

Numerous other related subjects. 


Another project of the committee will 
be a promotion piece covering all the 
aspects of “How To Buy Commercial 
Cooking Equipment.” This will be a 
valuable piece for gas companies to dis- 
tribute to volume feeding establishments 
and to those contemplating the purchase 
of new equipment for a volume feeding 
kitchen. It will include a listing of all 
standard commercial and specialty cook- 
ing appliances. 


“Partners in Profit’ is the title of a 
new portfolio specifically designed for 
use by gas companies for a dealer sales 
training program. This is an important 
item in the company-dealer relationship 
and affords the gas company the oppor- 
tunity of securing greater cooperation 
with equipment dealers for mutual bene- 
ft. 

Motion pictures and slide films also 
have been approved in this long-range 
committee program. Aimed at ultimate 
sales, these will provide still another 
tool for the promotion of commercial 
cooking and the utilization of gas equip- 
ment. 

The committee, in addition, has ap- 
proved a survey form on which com- 
panies may gather information on cus- 
tomer attitudes, determine exactly what 
equipment is on their lines, and also 
determine what competitive equipment 
must be considered. This survey form 
will be flexible enough so that it can 
readily be adapted to any company’s 
scope of operation. 

Many other ideas and projects were 
considered and approved. The commit- 
tee’s several Task Forces will be at work 
implementing the many facets of these 
activities. 





Industrial Gas School to be held September 18-22 


he Marriott Motor Hotel, Philadel- 

phia, will be the scene of the 8th 
biennial Industrial Gas School. This lo- 
cation, only four minutes from down- 
town, was selected as having ideal facil- 
ities not only for school sessions, but for 
living and dining accommodations. 

This year, the course of study is both 
broadened and streamlined. 

The five-day school, September 18 to 
22, will be divided into an opening day 
with general sessions on basic applica- 
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tions and combustion fundamentals, to- 
gether with demonstrations presented 
by topflight lecturers in their respective 
fields. 

The second, third and fourth days 
will be devoted to plant inspections and 
short lectures on the particular phase of 
industrial gas use seen in each plant. 
The final day will embrace creative sell- 
ing subjects exclusively. 

A sales training organization will brief 
the students at the opening session and 


instruct them to keep in mind certain 
points to observe during the plant vis- 
itations. Discussion of these points will 
form the basis of the final session. 

In former years, this school has been 
a complete sell-out. 

Registrations should be returned as 
soon as possible after receipt, since it 
may be necessary to accept students on 


. a first come, first served basis. 


Forms, complete information and pro- 
grams are being mailed currently. 
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Residents of the Denver, Colo., Children’s Home had a feast as 1,500 pounds of food was deposited on their doorstep, thanks 
to Hayes S. Walter, manager of Commercial Promotion for A. G. A., and to Public Service Company of Colorado. Mr. Walter was chiefly 


ibl for d 43, 





tt 


to the orphanage of food left over from the American School Food Service Association Convention there 


in August. He was given a citation and an honorary membership in the Association. Gas exhibit at the Convention is shown at left 





Facts and figures 


(Continued from page 30) 





taining final industry data for 1960, is 
now available from the A. G. A. Bureau 
of Statistics. According to this volume, 
1960 operating revenues of the investor- 
owned utility gas and pipeline industry 
totaled $8.7 billion, and plant invest- 
ment aggregated $20.8 billion at the 
end of the year. Over 206,000 people 
were employed by the industry, and 33.1 
million customers in 50 states and the 
District of Columbia received the direct 
benefits of gas service. 








Century 21 


(Continued from page 9) 


The rest and child-play section is 
proposed as a public service to footsore 
and weary visitors. Included will be a 
fountain, benches and a play area. 

The administration section will en- 
compass facilities necessary to operate 
the rest of the exhibit. 

It is expected that the exposition 
will be visited by some 10,000,000 peo- 
ple. Occupying 75 acres, the Seattle fair 
will project the life of “Man in the 
Space Age”’ into five “Worlds.” 

A “World of Science” will occupy 
6Y, acres. In this area will be a $9,000,- 
000 U.S. Science Pavilion, consisting of 
a complex of five structures joined 
around a courtyard pool and fountains. 
This exhibit will be comparable in size 
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and scope with the American Pavilion 
at the Brussels World’s Fair in 1958. It 
will be the principal theme project for 
the exposition. 

A “World of Century 21” will be 
housed in the Coliseum-Century 21. This 
building will contain exhibits depicting 
““Man’s Environments in the Next Cen- 
tury.” 

In the “World of Commerce and In- 
dustry,” foreign nations will display 
their achievements in commerce and in- 
dustry since the dawn of the space age. 
Another area of the exposition is simi- 
larly set aside for private industry. Here 
the gas industry will tell its story of the 
future. 

The “World of Art” in the space 
age will be covered in a two-acre area. 
Nations will be invited to participate by 
submitting examples of their contempo- 
rary work in a wide range of art expres- 
sion—from painting and sculpture to 
photography and motion pictures. 

In the ‘‘World of Entertainment,” 11 
acres will be devoted to a continuous 
international festival of performing 
arts, sports and spectacular events. 

Transportation from downtown Se- 
attle to the fairgrounds will be pro- 
vided by the first high-speed monorail 
in the world devoted to public mass 
transit. It is anticipated that this experi- 
ment in economical, comfortable and 
esthetically attractive rapid transit may 
serve as a model for future municipal 
systems. 

Other officers of Century 21 Gas Ex- 


hibit, Inc., which was organized under 
authorization of the American Gas As- 
sociation to direct the gas industry's part 
in the fair, are: B. T. Poor, Washington 
Natural Gas Co., executive vice presi- 
dent; B. Marshall Willis, El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas Co., vice president; C. M. Stur- 
key, Washington Natural Gas Co., vice 
president in charge of public relations; 
O. Marshall Jones, Cascade Natural Gas 
Co., treasurer; J. W. Gaw, Washington 
Natural Gas Co., secretary; Thomas J. 
Shanley, American Gas Association, as- 
sistant secretary; and Robert J. Cutting, 
A. G. A., assistant treasurer. 

Directors include the principal officers 
and Alan R. Bailey, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., W. J. Bailey, Day & Night 
Manufacturing Co., H. G. Dillin, San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co., O. R. Doerr, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Dr. Martin 
A. Elliott, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Ralph Gibson, Intermountain Gas Co, 
C. H. Gueffroy, Northwest Natural Gas 
Co., Paul Kayser, El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., J. E. Kern, Pacific Coast Gas As 
sociation, H. G. Laub, Southwest Gas 
Corp., Walter T. Lucking, Arizona 
Public Service Co., Ralph T. Mc#l 
venny, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co, 
W. T. Nightingale, Mountain Fuel Sup- 
ply Co., H. L. Purdy, British Columbia 
Electric Co., Richard A. Puryear, Ala 
bama Gas Corp., Kinsey M. Robinson, 
Washington Water Power Co., George 
W. Stevenson, American Meter Co., and 
D. K. Yorath, Northwestern Utilities, 
Ltd. 
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American gas industry group reports on Russian tour 


he Soviet Union hopes to increase 

B giodoction of gas to provide 17.5 

cent of its fuel needs in 1965, ac- 
cording to a group of U.S. gas industry 
experts just back from Russia. 

In 1960 gas provided 10.3 per cent of 
the total fuel needs of the Soviet Union. 
By comparison, last year 32.8 per cent 
of U.S. fuel needs were supplied by 
natural gas and natural gas liquids. 

The Russians estimate their 1965 gas 
production will be triple that of 1960. 

E. H. Smoker, chairman of the U.S. 
delegation and president of The United 
Gas Improvement Company, Philadel- 
phia, said that gas is an “infant indus- 
try’ in U.S.S.R. “Lots of progress has 
been made, and they have much poten- 
tial,” he said. 

Fred W. Batten, chairman of A. G. A.’s 
General Research Planning Committee 
and one of the eight U.S. experts who 
made the trip, said, ‘They have come a 
long way in a short time.” Mr. Batten, 
senior vice president and chief opera- 
tions officer of the Columbia Gas System 
Inc., New York, added that the U.S.S.R. 
has been developing its gas industry 
only about 15 years, and has been em- 
phasizing it for the past five or six years. 

The Americans were the first gas men 
to visit the Soviet Union under a 1959 
agreement between the two countries 
providing for scientific and cultural ex- 
changes. The tour was sponsored by 
A. G. A. in cooperation with the U.S. 
Department of State. A group of 10 
Russian gas industry officials were sched- 
uled to arrive in the U.S. September 3 
for a reciprocal tour. 


The American group learned from 
the Russians that by 1965 they hope to 
produce 5.6 trillion cubic feet of gas, 
compared with 1.8 trillion cubic feet in 
1960. 

A. G. A. estimates that in 1960, U.S. 
natural gas production was about 13.2 
trillion cubic feet. By 1965 it is ex- 
pected to be almost 16 trillion cubic 
teet. 

The Soviet’s projected figures for 
1965 are approximately equal to annual 
production in the U.S. about 10 years 
ago, according to Samuel J. Cunning- 
ham, A. G. A. senior research engineer, 
who was a member of the delegation. 

The Americans were told that at pres- 
ent 11 per cent of gas produced is used 
for residential purposes and 89 per cent 
for industry. Soviet spokesmen said that 
this ratio will change to 5 per cent for 
domestic and 95 per cent for industry 
in 1965. A little more than half of U.S. 
gas is used by industry, while one-third 
goes to residential customers and the 
remainder to commercial and other con- 
sumers. 

However, Mr. Batten said great strides 
are being made in domestic use of gas. 
One example shown the U.S. group was 
a new area of Moscow where 600 build- 
ings with 30,000 apartments are heated 
by hot water from a central heating sys- 
tem fired by gas. 

While visiting the Kuibyshev area, 
where the Shkapovo and Mukhana pro- 
duction fields are located, the Americans 
saw electric and turbo drills in opera- 
tion. In the U.S., rotary equipment is 
used to drill wells. The Russians also 


used an automatic wrench to screw drill 
pipe together. 

The U.S. delegation was shown mag- 
netic tape used to inspect wells for de- 
fects. In this country, X-ray film is 
usually used. 

A 40-inch pipeline, which runs 1,500 
miles from Moscow to Stavropol, was 
inspected by the American group. The 
largest U.S. pipeline is 36 inches in di- 
ameter, and it has not been determined 
whether larger pipe would be econom- 
ical here. 

The Americans were shown large gas 
turbines being manufactured in Lenin- 
grad. 

In addition to visiting production 
fields and seeing distribution operations, 
the U.S. group also received briefings at 
various institutions in Moscow, Lenin- 
gtad and Kiev. They received one of 
their warmest receptions in a small town 
north of Kuibyshev, where 2,000 resi- 
dents greeted them at the railroad sta- 
tion and followed them—the first Amer- 
icans they had ever seen—through the 
streets. 

The other five members of the U.S. 
delegation were: William R. Connole, 
Washington attorney and former Fed- 
eral Power Commissioner; Henry A. 
Eddins, president, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company; Baxter D. Goodrich, 
senior vice president, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation; Robert B. 
Stewart, vice president, natural gas 
department, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany; and Paul W. Kraemer, vice pres- 
ident, Minneapolis Gas Company. 
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Safety program 


(Continued from page 32) 





(i) Accident type, hazardous condi- 
tion, and agency of accident: This three- 
way tabulation provides greater analyti- 
cal detail than the preceding two-way 
tabulation, but will be effective only 
when the records cover a large volume 
of cases, 

(j) Accident type and unsafe act: 
This cross-tabulation ranks in impor- 
tance with that listed in (f) above. It 
correlates the injury-producing events 
with the unsafe personal actions which 
led to their occurrence. For any par- 
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ticular kind of accident, it indicates the 
kinds of unsafe acts which must be 
eliminated if such accidents are to be 
avoided. It yields persuasive material 
for enlisting worker participation in 
safety programs, justifies safety training 
for employees, and points to the subjects 
which should be emphasized in such 
training programs. 

Because of the lack of inter-relation- 
ships, the following cross-tabulations 
are unlikely to produce significant in- 
formation and are not recommended: 
(a) Nature of injury and hazardous 
condition; (b) Nature of injury and 


agency of accident; (c) Nature of in- 
jury and unsafe act; (d) Part of body 
and hazardous condition; (e) Part of 
body and agency of accident; (f) Part 
of body and unsafe act; (g) Source of 
injury and hazardous condition; (h) 
Source of injury and agency of accident; 
(i) Source of injury and unsafe act: 
(j) Hazardous condition and unsafe 
act; (k) Agency of accident and unsafe 
act. 

The establishment of this program of 
statistical analysis and recording of facts 
marks a giant step forward in the accident 
prevention efforts of the gas industry. 
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Water heater 
(Continued from page 21) 





constructed with readily replaceable 
standard components, and are not criti- 
cal with regard to heater-to-tank dis- 
tance. Longer tank life appears to be 
possible with the tank used only as a 
storage vessel rather than a storage ves- 
sel-heat exchanger. The combustion 
products from the heat exchanger of the 
prototype non-integral water heater were 
vented through a box-type draft hood in 
the storage compartment. The built-in 
oven had its own built-in draft diverter. 
The combustion products of the two 
units were vented from the cabinet 
through a common opening in the top 
of the cabinet. However, the use of a 
separate compact heat exchanger could 
lend itself readily to the use of a bal- 
anced flue water heater. Such an ar- 
rangement would reduce the amount of 
combustion air drawn from the interior 
of the home, a factor of some impor- 
tance in modern air-conditioned homes. 

The heart of the non-integral water 
heater lies in the control system. The 
temperature entering the heat exchanger 
in field operation might be as high as 
130F-140F during standby periods or as 
low as 50F to 7OF after large water 
draws have been made. Still, the unit 
must heat the water under these various 
conditions to some desired value for 
storage in the tank in a single pass of 
the water through the heat exchanger. 

A control system using two snap-act- 
ing thermostats accomplished this objec- 
tive. A thermostat located at the outlet 
of the heat exchanger served to control 
the temperature of the heated water. 
This thermostat closed when the water 
temperature around its element reached 
the value of the thermostat setting. 
However, the gas supply to the burner 
was reduced to a bypass value, rather 
than being shut off, when this occurred. 
With the prototype, for instance, the 
full heat input rate was set at 45,000 


Btu per hour and the bypass rate at 
22,000 Btu per hour. During a heating 
period, the unit intermittently operated 
at these two rates, maintaining the 
heated water temperature at a desired 
value. During standby periods and after 
small water draws had been made, the 
unit usually cycled or operated at the 
bypass rate. The second thermostat, lo- 
cated at the inlet of the heat exchanger 
or near the base of the tank, acted to 
shut off the burner completely when the 
tank was filled with hot water. 

The control arrangement and selec- 
tion of suitable values for the full and 
bypass heat input rates also served to 
minimize water temperature “buildup” 
during a series of short water draws. 

The prototype heater satisfied all cur- 
rent ASA Approval Requirements for 
Underfired Automatic Storage Water 
Heaters with one exception. The heat 
required by the unit to supply the daily 
quota, G, was equivalent to 1,575 G, as 
compared to a maximum allowable 
value of 1,500 G. The daily quota, G, 
for the heater was 85.0 gallons per day. 

The major reason for this slightly 
high G figure was the relatively high 
standby heat losses, 9.2 per cent per 
hour, for the unit. Its recovery efficiency 
was 73.4 per cent. Standby heat losses 
might be expected to be somewhat 
higher for non-integral water heaters 
than for underfired storage types. Most 
of these losses take place from the heat 
exchanger and connecting piping. Modi- 
fication of the prototype would probably 
serve to improve its performance in re- 
gards to the daily quota requirement. 
However, it might be pointed out that 
the requirement in question is applied 
to underfired, automatic storage water 
heaters and that the prototype is not 
truly this type of unit. 

A second prototype non-integral wa- 
ter heater also was constructed during the 
course of this investigation. This unit 
was a 20 gallon, 50,000 Btu per hour 
table-top unit. The unit was not carried 


to a completed prototype form, on the 
instructions of the Technical Adviso, 
Group for Domestic Gas Water Heat 
Research. The Group felt that the work 
done with this unit was sufficient to jp. 
dicate that its performance would he 
satisfactory. 

Horizontal domestic gas water heaters 
were also considered as another phase 
of the research investigation. These 39 
gallon units used horizontal, or almog 
horizontal, heat exchanger-tanks. These 
water heaters might be suspended from 
ceilings or placed in attic crawl spaces 
providing more available living space, 

Four horizontal tank designs wer 
considered and three were actually cop. 
structed. However, none of these designs 
gave optimum performance for one or 
more of several reasons, including: up 
even distribution of combustion prod. 
ucts over the tank surface; unsatisfactory 
venting and combustion; excessive sur. 
face temperatures; and excessive “stack. 
ing’’ of water temperature in the tank 
There are commercially available hori. 
zontal-type water heaters. However, 
these latter units are generally muh 
larger than the size which normaly 
would be considered for the domestic 
application concerned. They are alo 
equipped with rather high flue passage 
ways ahead of the draft hood. 

Research was conducted at the Ameri 
can Gas Association Laboratories as PAR 
Plan Research Project DA-6-WH, “Inyes- 
tigation of Non-Integral Storage Tanks 
and Water Heating Devices and Other 
Non-Conventional Water Heaters.” It 
was sponsored by the Association's Com- 
mittee on Domestic Gas Research, with 
liaison maintained through its Technial 
Advisory Group for Domestic Gas We 
ter Heating Research. Copies of A.G.A 
Research Bulletin No. 87 (Catalog No. 
142/DR), which describes the result 
of the investigation, can be obtained # 
$3.00 each from Order Department 
A. G. A., New York, or from th 
A. G. A. Laboratories in Cleveland. 





Convention 


Convention events on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesdiy. 





(Continued from page 5) 


world-famous Neiman-Marcus, with collections by top de- 
signers. The ladies are also invited to attend the General 
Sessions and the “Big Round-Up” luncheon on Wednesday. 

As a special Convention feature, the Gold Star Gas Appli- 
ance Program and the Promotion Bureau will sponsor an 
A. G. A. closed circuit TV network. By merely tuning in to 
this network on the TV set in the Dallas hotel room, dele- 
gates will see the latest world, local and Convention news. 

Gas magazine will publish a daily newspaper covering 


Speakers newly announced by the Accounting Section wil 
include A. J. Brodtmann, “The 1401 Computer at Ne 
Orleans”; J. P. Bromley, “Computer Roles and Goals # 
Consumers Power”; H. L. Walworth, “Automatic Melt 
Reading”; E. J. Howe, “Work Simplification”; and CD 
Osterholm, ‘Distribution of Consolidated Income Taxes.” 

The Operating Section announces that its session will ft 
ture a panel on Prevention of Sub-structure Damage. Met 
bers will include F. H. Bunnell, moderator; Richmond ¢ 
Holcombe; F. J. Pfluke; and A. D. Simpson, Jr. 
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Fuels policy 


(Continued from page 24) 





dustrial gas sales now total $1.5 billion 
annually. Should they be arbitrarily 
taken away, an equivalent amount of 
income would have to be found else- 
where if the vast pipeline and distribu- 
tion networks we have built to serve the 
public are to remain in business. Where 
would the money come from? From 
only one source, of course—from the 
millions of families that depend on 
natural gas for the new comforts of 
modern living. 

Of specific importance to the consum- 
ers of this nation who use natural gas is 
the fact that interruptible industrial sales 
of natural gas in 1959 paid $392 million 
of the fixed charges of gas transmission 
and distribution companies. This is 
$392 million which household and other 
small users would have to pay under 
conventional utility rate-making concepts 
if these sales were eliminated on the 
specious theories of “allocation’’ and 
“inferior” uses advocated by the pro- 
ponents of this new “fuels policy’’ idea. 

Thus, we have an issue that vitally af- 
fects the public interest and the basic 
American philosophy of freedom of 
choice in the market place. 

If a study of this nation’s fuels indus- 
tries is to be objective, and of real value, 
it must not be aimed at preconceived 
goals of whatever nature. Nor should it 
be approached in an atmosphere of ur- 
gency that is not justified by the facts. 

I have been employed in the natural 
gas industry for 30 years. From the 
beginning I have heard it said that the 
nation’s supply of natural gas was se- 
verely limited. Today, however, accord- 
ing to studies and estimates made by 
various independent sources, this coun- 
try, unless the requisite incentives of 
privately operated businesses are de- 
stroyed or seriously curtailed, can look 
forward to the ultimate discovery of suf- 
ficient natural gas reserves to meet its 
foreseeable needs for many decades to 
come. 

The American Fuels Policy, which 
has paralleled our entire existence as a 
free nation, has been a policy of free 
choice for the consumer—with a mini- 
mum of governmental restrictions and 
controls. Investor-owned industry has 
met an almost incredible growth de- 
mand for fuel as a result of this policy. 
It has permitted free enterprise and in- 
Benuity to develop and put to use all of 
the great natural resources of America— 
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including natural gas, oil, water—and 
coal. 

Senator Pastore of Rhode Island, in 
his testimony before the Senate Interior 
Committee in June of this year, went 
right to the heart of the matter. Any 
fuels policy, he declared, must give pri- 
mary consideration to the consumer. 
“But,” he said, “that isn’t the argument 
being made here today. The argument 
here today is that you can suffocate this in- 
dustry and by suffocating it and bringing 
it to death, maybe you can get somebody 
else to use an alternative fuel supply. 

“I say that is not the way to do it. If 
the coal industry needs help, if they 
need more research, the Congress of the 
United States ought to provide that help. 
But if you are saying let’s throw away 
all mechanization, let’s throw away all 
improvement, let’s stop selling octane, 
let’s stop selling natural gas, let's stop 
selling residual oil in the hope that 
maybe we are going to create a few jobs 
in the coal mines—that is not the way 
to do it. It is too indirect. It is too far- 
fetched. And it is not consistent and 
consonant with the whole progressive 
history of the United States of America.” 


Consumer needs free choice 


Common sense and history prove that 
once government determines what shall 
be produced and to what end uses it 
may be allocated, government eventually 
must take over the ownership of those 
industries involved. 

For a graphic example in modern his- 
tory, the nationalization of the British 


coal industry comes vividly to mind. It 
is my firm conviction that none of us 
here wants to see the Federal Govern- 
ment running America’s fuels industries 
under a system of controls and alloca- 
tions. 

In conclusion I would urge all con- 
cerned to be ever mindful of these classic 
lessons if there is not to be a repetition 
in this country of the disastrous end re- 
sult of the British and similar experi- 
ments. As you lawyers would put it, I 
am willing to “rest my case” on the 
position of the California State Chamber 
of Commerce, as adopted by the board 
of directors of that predominantly con- 
sumer-minded group early this year. It 
is a short, simple statement as follows: 


“The California State Chamber of 
Commerce is not opposed to a broad, 
impartial study of the long-range po- 
tential of this nation’s energy re- 
sources. However, the California State 
Chamber of Commerce opposes ini- 
tiating a study for the predetermined 
purpose of providing a basis for leg- 
islative or executive action to estab- 
lish any end use controls on fuels, 
whether achieved by direct restriction 
on consumers or by restriction on pro- 
ducers or distributors. If Congress 
undertakes a study of the energy re- 
sources of this country, such a study 
should proceed on the basis that the 
consumer has been and will continue 
to be best served by having a free 
choice as to the fuel he uses, and that 
there should be free competition be- 
tween competing fuels.” 








» JUST THINK.... WHEN GAS IS DISCOVERED 
THEYLL BE HOLDING CONVENTIONS JUST LIKE THIS!” 




















Green grass—with gas—in Dallas 


Lone Star Gas Company shared in the construction of this downtown Dallas green spot. It is the 
city’s first privately financed downtown park area located on city property. Lone Star will pay 
maintenance costs for the park, which was built in accordance with the Dallas Area Master Plan 








Gas light story 


(Continued from page 12) 


the glamour of gaslight as one of the 
modern advantages of piped-in fuel and 
recently set up a committee to define 
standards for lighting fixtures, like other 
major appliances.” 

Once into the subject of gaslights, the 
article goes on to explore the fuel that 
makes the popular glow possible. 

“The light from a large gas mantle 
normally equals that from a 50-watt 
electric bulb. The American Gas Asso- 
ciation, when it dreams of an all-gas 
home, does not turn back to Welsbach 
for illumination indoors. The lights 
would be electric, and the current would 
come from a home generator, driven by 
a gas motor.” 

Two examples of the versatility of 
gas are given. 

“The Coachman’s Inn is Little Rock’s 
newest and plushest hostelry. The patio 
pool is heated by gas, surrounded by gas 
flambeaux, and boasts music underwater 
as well as in the air. The motel is ringed 
by 40 of Baltimore’s old Boulevard 
lamps, and about 100 smaller, modern 
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Arkla gas fixtures illuminate the patio 
and the outside walls. 

“The air-conditioned interior is all- 
electric, of course, but the current that 
operates lights, TV and radio comes 
from a generator driven by gas-fueled 
piston engines. The exhaust helps heat 
hot water. A large gas-fired absorption 
unit, of the type used in many office 
buildings today, provides the air condi- 
tioning. The only wires that connect 
the Coachman’s Inn with the outside 
are telephone lines. 

“Little Rock's newest shopping center 
is heated, air-conditioned and supplied 
with electric power by a gas-fueled tur- 
bine. The turbine, in essence a jet en- 
gine, spins an electric generator. The 
intense heat of its exhaust is used either 
to warm the shopping center or to 
power the absorption air conditioner, de- 
pending on the season of the year. It 
also heats water.” 

The article leaves little doubt of the 
versatility of gas. For all those who want 
to spread the word, reprints (Catalog 
No. 67/PI-P) are available at 3¢ each 
from Order Department, A. G. A., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








Task force report__..._ 


(Continued from page 25) 


on the industry would probably haye 
been even larger than the substantia} 
amount shown. 

The magnitude of industrial sales of 
natural gas is brought out by the fag 
that they constitute over half the total 
sales of natural gas. Of these industrigl 
sales, in turn, over half are classified gs 
interruptible sales. These interruptible 
industrial sales resulted in a total fey. 
enue of $747 million, of which $392 
million was above and beyond the say. 
ings that would have been experienced 
if these sales had been eliminated. 


ATHERTON THOMAS, Chairman 








Gasarama 


(Continued from page 11) 





other petrochemical products—plastic 
plates, toothbrushes, shoe soles, and 
many more. 

Further demonstrations show the Op. 
eration of a safety pilot, and of a gas 
refrigerator. 

The film was produced by Bob Bailey 
Productions of Houston, Texas. Script 
for the movie was adapted from the 
original ‘“Gasarama” script by Alan L. 
Smith, publicity supervisor for The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

As a stage production, “Gasarama” 
won A. G. A.’s 1959 Public Relations 
Award as the industry's best public re 
lations effort of the year. 





Banking on gas light 





W. E. Mueller, president, Colorado Interstate 
Gas Company, turns on gas lights i 

around the Colorado Springs National Bank Builé 
ing. Bank president Armin B. Barney watches 
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international Gas Union convenes in Stockholm 


ORE THAN 80 
American gas men 
and wives attended the 
conference of the Inter- 
national Gas Union in 
Stockholm, Sweden, 

June 27-30. 

Highlights of the 
meeting included the 
election of the new 
president of IGU, J. 
van Dam van _Isselt, 
general manager, Ge- 
meentelijk Energieen 
Vervoerbedrijf, Utrecht, Holland, and the 
wnanimous approval of the application for 
membership of the Finnish Gas Association. 

About 650 delegates from all over the 
world attended the conference, and heard a 
total of 48 papers and reports. Three of these 
papers were given by Americans. 

George R. Benz, manager, engineering de- 
partment, Phillips Petroleum Company, re- 
ported on “Liquefied Gas Storage in Cav- 
ems.” Mr. Benz told the conference that the 
storage of LP-Gas in underground caverns 
has gained wide acceptance in the United 
States since its first use in 1949. Mr. Benz 
detailed the types of caverns constructed, 





j.van Dam van Isselt 


Canadian Gas Association meets, elects Oakah L. Jones 


HE Canadian Gas Association held its 54th 

annual meeting at Banff, Alberta, June 
20-24, and elected as its president Oakah L. 
Jones, president and general manager, the 
Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto. 

Mr. Jones takes over as head of CGA 
from R. C. McPherson, senior vice president, 
Canadian Western Natural Gas Company 
Ltd. Elected as first vice president of CGA 
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The “Gas Genie” has been adopted as a nati 
























and their locations and costs. 

George N. Hatsopoulos and John A. 
Welsh gave a paper on “Thermionic Con- 
verters for the Direct Generation of Electric- 
ity from Gas.” They discussed the underlying 
principles of the operation of thermionic 
converters, and outlined their proposition 
that these devices can be easily scaled up 
and down according to power outputs 
needed. According to the paper, thermionic 
converters, in smaller sizes, offer a higher 
efficiency than is possible by other means, are 
more compact, need practically no mainte- 
nance, and can be easily adapted for any 
source of heat, from the combustion of fossil 
fuels to nuclear reactors. 

Gerhart Weiss, director of research and 
engineering, American Thermocatalytic Cor- 
poration, offered a paper on “Gas-fired Ther- 
mocatalytic®) Reactors—A Flameless Incan- 
descent Source of Thermal Energy.” Mr. 
Weiss’ paper made the point that the combus- 
tion process being developed by his company 
differs radically from other “flameless” sys- 
tems well known over the last 50 years. The 
paper went on to discuss the theory and tech- 
nical specifics of Thermocatalytic combustion, 
and covered design considerations and ultimate 
realization of the system in gas appliances. 


was J. W. Ostler, president and general man- 
ager, Canadian Meter Company Ltd. Second 
vice president is D. Cass-Beggs, general man- 
ager, Saskatchewan Power Corporation. 

Mr. Jones had been first vice president of 
CGA. He joined Consumers’ Gas Company 
in 1954, when natural gas was introduced 
into the Metropolitan Toronto area. Prior to 
that, he had been in the gas and electric 


| symbol by major Canadian gas utilities in conjunc- 


tion with the Canadian Gas Association. Production for the program will be underwritten by the C.G.A. 
Promotion, Advertising, Merchandising program (PAM). “Gas Genie” was designed by Gene Hazelton 
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Industry 
as 


During the business meeting of the con- 
ference, R. H. Touwaide of Belgium was re- 
appointed general secretary and seven vice 
presidents were elected for three-year terms. 
The new vice presidents were: Dr. W. Jorde 
of Austria; M. F. Rombouts of Belgium; 
M. Y. Queret of France; Dr. J. Burns of 
Great Britain; Dipl. Ing. Dr. Ing. E.h.W. 
Wunsch of West Germany; Dipl. Ing. A. 
Graf of Switzerland, and Prof. Dr. Ing. R. 
Ried! of Czechoslovakia. 

The International Gas Union—with the 
addition of Finland this year—comprises 18 
member countries including all of the chief 
countries in the world where gas is of major 
economic importance. 


president 


business in the United States and Canada 
for all of his working life. 

Mr. Jones is a member of the executive 
committee of the American Gas Association, 
and vice president of the Metropolitan To- 
ronto Industrial Commission. 

Speakers at the convention included R. C. 
McPherson, outgoing president, who told 
delegates that CGA deserved much credit 
for the industry's new position. 

“The Association is prepared for a greatly 
expanded role,” Mr. McPherson reported. 
For the first time ‘‘all Association operations 
will be carried out under one roof” in Don 
Mills, Ont. 

As evidence of the increasing success of 
the Association’s Promotion, Advertising and 
Merchandising Program, Mr. McPherson 
cited the newly acquired Canadian rights of 
the “Gas Genie.” 

Dr. G. W. Govier, deputy chairman, Al- 
berta Oil and Gas Conservation Board, told 
delegates that disposable gas reserves in Al- 
berta will climb from 32.9 trillion cubic feet 
in 1960 to between 60 and 70 trillion cubic 
feet between the next 40 years. 

According to Dr. Govier, Alberta’s 30-year 
Provincial requirements will rise from 12 
trillion cf in 1960 to 18 trillion cf in 1990. 
Within the same 30-year period Alberta’s au- 
thorized export requirements will drop from 
approximately 28 trillion cf in 1960 to 18 
trillion cf. This is the result of present con- 
tracts expiring, he said. 

Also on the program were L. T. Potter, 
president of the American Gas Association 
and Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas, 
who spoke on the importance of research in 
the gas industry, and S. F. Wikstrom, direc- 
tor of A. G. A.’s Promotion, Advertising and 
Research Plan. 
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Utility and students build gas exhibit for children’s museum 


PERMANENT yet portable exhibit of a 
natural gas field and distribution system 

has been set up at the Children’s Museum in 
Hartford, Conn., as the result of a high 
school science project, carried out with the 
cooperation of The Hartford Gas Company. 

During the summer of 1960, Barbara L. 
Tracy, home service director, Hartford Gas 
Company, visited the Children’s Museum of 
Hartford. While there, she noticed that the 
museum lacked industrial exhibits. Mrs. 
Tracy discussed the situation with the mu- 
seum’s director. She learned that the museum 
would be glad to have such exhibits, but that 
they must be portable, so that teachers could 
borrow them for classroom use. 

Later that year Mrs. Tracy spoke at a 
meeting of the Junior Engineering Technical 
Society at Bulkeley High School in Hartford. 
At the meeting she learned that this student 
group was looking for a project to submit to 
its national organization. Mrs. Tracy sug- 
gested that the students do an exhibit of the 
gas industry and donate it to the Children’s 
Museum. 

The suggestion was adopted. Hartford Gas 
Company underwrote the project. Dr. Lucke, 
professor of geology at the University of 
Connecticut, served as technical advisor. The 
American Gas Association served as a re- 
search source, and supplied scientific material. 
And 10 junior and senior physics students 
did the actual work on their project—'‘Graph- 
orama.” 


SEGA to meet 


HE 23rd annual meeting of the South- 

eastern Gas Association will be held Sep- 
tember 20-22 at the Roanoke Hotel, Roa- 
noke, Va. 

A two-day technical program is planned 
for the men, while the ladies’ program will 
be highlighted by a luncheon and fashion 
show. 

Presiding at the opening meeting will be 
T. W. Yarbrough, president, SEGA. John 
Parrott, president, Roanoke Gas Company, 
will welcome the delegates. 

Luncheon speakers will be: John Heyke, 
president of Gas Inc., the organization 
formed to direct the gas industry's participa- 
tion at the New York 1964-65 World’s Fair, 
and George A. Roberts, president, George 
A. Roberts Inc., who will speak on “Amer- 
icanism versus Communism.” 

R. N. Papich, A. G. A. safety manager, 
will speak on ‘‘People are Important.” 


LP-Gas plant planned 


HE world’s first plant specifically designed 

to make fully refrigerated liquefied petro- 
leum gas available for tanker shipment is 
now under construction at Ras Tanura, 
Saudi Arabia. 

The $7,000,000 plant, being constructed by 
the Arabian American Oil Company, will 
supply 4,000 barrels daily of high-purity pro- 
pane, butane or a blend of the two. 

The gain was made possible by new tech- 
nical developments that allow safer and more 
economical handling of refrigerated LP gases. 
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Hartford Gas Company and a C ti 


Since ““Graphorama” needed to be porta- 
ble and light enough for one person to 
handle, it was designed of styrofoam and 
aluminum. A small scale working model mag- 
netometer was included, and a detailed de- 


A. G. A. starts new thermoelectric research 


IRECT conversion of gas heat into elec- 

tricity is moving a step closer to practical 
use in a research program undertaken jointly 
by the American Gas Association and Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation’s General Atomic 
division. 

The aim of the project is to develop a 
small, low-cost thermoelectric module which 
could be used to convert part of the heat 
from a gas flame directly into small amounts 
of auxiliary electric power. 

Such power could be used to supply energy 
necessary to operate a blower on a gas fur- 
nace. It might also be used to operate con- 


Gas turbine subject of SGA 


HE FIRST gas turbine seminar sponsored 

within the natural gas industry was held 
at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
Texas, June 15-16, under the auspices of 
the Southern Gas Association. 

I. E. Rowe, director utilization, United 
Gas Corporation, presided at the opening 
meeting. Following Mr. Rowe's introduction, 
Roger Reed, assistant managing director of 
SGA, presented a review of the agenda. 

Dana Price, consulting engineer, spoke on 
the “Environment for Learning.” He talked 
of the design philosophy and economics in- 
volved in the “New Look at New Schools.” 
This report covered on-premises power gen- 
eration using natural gas-fired turbines, with 
exhaust heat utilized for complete air condi- 
tioning. 

The next speaker was Walter T. Rolfe of 


t engineering society got together recently to build 
an exhibit on the natural gas industry for the Children’s Museum of Hartford, Conn. Fred S. Pik 
ford, left, and Barbara L. Tracy, right, represented the utility at the presentation to the museum 


scription of rock formations and types of soil 
surrounding gas wells was written up. 
The project was completed by the end of 
the 1960-61 school year. It is now at the 
Children’s Museum, telling the gas story, 


trols, fans, pumps, lights and blowers o 
other gas appliances. 

T. L. Robey, director of research for 
A. G. A., said a major objective of the 
search is to develop a compact, durable and 
lightweight low-cost device “which is adapt 
able to multiple production techniques. 

Dr. Frederic de Hoffman, senior vice pre 
ident of General Dynamics and president of 
General Atomic division, announced that th 
project is already underway at Genel 
Atomic’s John Jay Hopkins Laboratory, Sm 
Diego, Calif. General Atomic has been adit 
in direct conversion projects since 1957. 


seminar 


Golemon and Rolfe, who spoke on sales@ 
proaches to school boards and school supe 
intendents. 

Other speakers included: Don Brereton a 
the General Electric Company, who 
high frequency lighting; Dr. H. R. 
chief engineer, AiResearch Manufactutill 
vision, who spoke on the history and 
cations of the gas turbine, and W. Le 
project engineer of the Boeing Ca 
who reviewed the uses and recovery 
bine exhaust heat. a 

Robert H. Horner, lighting con 
the Wakefield Corporation, spoke Om 
frequency lighting factors and frequ 
version, and Shelly Krasnow, president @ 
rator Corporation, spoke further om bgt 
frequency generators, motors and frequat 
conversion. 
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New A. G. A. committee formed to study future gas supply 


LONG-RANGE planning step has been 
A taken by the gas industry with the forma- 
tion of a special task force to measure future 

and demand. 

Anewly organized Committee on Gas Re- 

i ts and Supply, working through the 
General Management Section of A. G. A., 
will include leading executives of transmis- 
gon, distribution and producing companies. 
The committee will be divided into two seg- 
ments—Gas Requirements, and Gas Supply. 
Information collected from companies through- 
out the nation on a confidential basis will be 

| summarized and reported periodi- 
ally to the industry. 

Principal impetus for the continuing study 
was provided by John F. Merriam, chairman 
of the board, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha. Speaking before A. G. A. Execu- 
tive Conference sessions in Hot Springs, 
Va. and Scottsdale, Ariz., Mr. Merriam 
stressed the urgent need for a realistic look— 
five, 10, or 15 years ahead—at long-range gas 
supply in relation to rapidly increasing en- 
ergy needs. 

Chairman of the new committee is W. L. 
(Larry) Shomaker, Northern Natural’s senior 
vice president and former chairman of the 
A. G. A. General Management Section. Mr. 
Shomaker has been a gas industry marketing 
and planning leader for some 30 years. 

The Gas Requirements segment of the new 
committee already has been named, with one 


pipeline company official and one distribution 
company official serving in each of 10 geo- 
graphical areas. 

The gas supply segment, to be completed 
in the near future, will include members 
from producers, pipeline companies, explora- 
tion companies and geological firms. 

The Committee on Gas Requirements and 
Supply is expected to take up the supply sit- 
uation where the present A. G. A. Gas Re- 
serves Committee leaves off. 

The Gas Reserves group makes an annual 
report on proved recoverable gas reserves. The 
Committee on Gas Requirements and Supply 
will extend its efforts in determining probable 
gas reserves in known producing areas of the 
country and will project its study to include 
potential additional supplies. 

Studies also will be conducted pertaining 
to the economics of exploration and produc- 
tion in relation to future gas requirements of 
the United States. 

Members of the requirements segment of 
the committee are: Walter E. Caine, vice 
president, Texas Eastern Transmission Cor- 
poration, Shreveport, Louisiana; Joseph T. 
Kelley, vice president, Berkshire Gas Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Massachusetts; R. Stewart 
Bruns, Jr., vice president, Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corporation, Newark, New 
Jersey; Alan A. Cullman, vice president, Co- 
lumbia Gas System Service Corporation, New 


A. G. A. approved ranges approved by FHA 


AS RANGES meeting American Gas As- 

sociation standards have been approved 
for installation in housing projects for elderly 
persons, according to a recent directive of 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

Cooking facilities in apartments of such 
projects must include a range or units of not 


less than three top burners and an oven. This 
requirement does not apply to non-profit proj- 
ects which provide central dining facilities. 

A. G. A. points out that commercial gas 
cooking appliances approved by its Labora- 
tories continue to be acceptable in projects 
which have communal facilities. 


Qutdoor ad awards presented to California utilities c 


Sirhan left, representing the Outdoor Advertising Association of America, presents three 
Place awards for outdoor advertising to Southern California and Southern Counties Gas Com- 
Panies. J. S. Spaulding, and P. R. Shea, right, both of Southern California Gas, accept for the utilities 
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York; Marc Baum, vice president, Southern 
Natural Gas Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; W. L. Lee, executive vice president, 
Atlanta Gas Light Company, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Karl E. Schmidt, vice president, Michi- 
gan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; Ward C. McCallister, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois; Her- 
bert M. Sampson, assistant vice president, 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; George M. Carter, vice president and 
general manager, Minnesota Valley Natural 
Gas Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Charles C. Ingram, vice president, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Benjamin C. Adams, Jr., vice president, The 
Gas Service Company, Kansas City, Missouri; 
C. C. Barnett, vice president, United Gas 
Pipe Line Company, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
E. Allen Brown, exec. vice president, Lone 
Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas; S. Cassell 
Barrett, vice president, Colorado Interstate 
Gas Company, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Donald J. Miller, vice president, Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado, Denver, Colorado; 
Hubert B. Lafferty, manager of dispatching, 
El Paso Natural Gas Company, EI! Paso, 
Texas; Walter J. Herrman, vice president, 
Southern California Gas Company, Los An- 
geles, California, and Bernard T. Poor, exec. 
vice president, Washington Natural Gas 
Company, Seattle, Washington. 


Nl-Gas to use gas turbine 


ORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS COMPANY 

has chosen the Garrett Corporation’s 
AiResearch manufacturing division of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., as prime contractor to provide 
an experimental, compact, natural gas-fired 
system to generate high frequency electrical 
power for lighting, and steam for heating and 
air conditioning for a new NI-Gas office 
building. 

The new system, using Westinghouse elec- 
trical components, is for NI-Gas’ new west- 
central division. headquarters at Glen Ellyn, 
about 20 miles west of Chicago. 

AiResearch will make two natural gas-fired 
turbines which will drive high frequency gen- 
erators. These will provide all the electricity 
used in the building, and the exhaust gas 
from the turbines will be utilized to make 
steam for heating and cooling in the building. 


PR contest judges named 


Pie leaders in public relations and pub- 
lishing have been named judges in the fifth 
annual Public Relations Achievement Awards 
contest of the American Gas Association. 

The gas industry’s outstanding public re- 
lations programs will be selected by H. B. 
Miller, president, Public Relations Society 
of America, and director of public relations, 
Pan American World Airways; Kennerly 
Woody, vice president, New York Telephone 
Co.; J. Edward Drew, director of public 
relations, Lever Brothers; Earl C. Sandmeyer, 
publisher, Utility Spotlight, and vice pres- 
ident, Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.; 
and A. E. Coburn, editor, Gas Heat and 
Comfort Cooling. 











Wales gas man praises, pans America 


HE INSIDE of the average American home 

—central heating apparatus, kitchen layout, 
modern ranges and built-in ovens—is excel- 
ently designed, but, according to T. Mervyn 
Jones, chairman of the Wales Gas Board, 
outside in the yard, Americans “‘tolerate dirt 
and untidiness and near squalor.” 

Mr. Jones made this observation, and many 
more, during his recent visit here as part of 
a State Department exchange program. He 
commented on a wide variety of subjects for 
a newspaper in Great Britain, and even men- 
tioned a few things related to the gas in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Jones considers the Illinois College of 
Technology Gas Department to be the best 
in the world, and he was favorably impressed 
by the U. S. Air Force Academy. Mr. Jones 
says, “The Academy shows a conscious, de- 
liberate, determined endeavor to train them 
(the airmen) to be worthy citizens, apart 


from being efficient airmen. I, for one, am 
more than content that sis America should 
have the leadership of the free world.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Jones believes that 
the FPC probably has a problem recruiting 
good personnel, due to lack of a tradition of 
public service in the United States. He also 
sees a great “defect’’ in American life—cor- 
ruption, and he claims that “America as a 
whole is not a beautiful country.” Mr. Jones 
is particularly annoyed by the garish ap- 
proaches to our towns. “The garishness,” he 
says, “comes from the uninhibited use of 
every modern abomination of advertising: the 
multi-colored sky signs, flashing fluorescent 
lighting, flood lighting. They all scream their 
wares with a total absence of order or taste.” 

But Mr. Jones also says: “The visitor to 
America is certain of a welcome as great as 
this vast continent. The Land of the Free is 
truly the Land of the Friendly.” 


Old stoves rounded-up in Canada 


NION Gas Company, Chatham, Ontario, 

Canada, conducted its sixth “Old Stove 
Round-Up” sales campaign recently and sold 
1,159 gas ranges. 

Dealer firms were awarded one silver 
dollar for every sale of a standard gas range, 
two silver dollars for a deluxe model and 
three silver dollars for any new gas range 
replacing another fuel for cooking. Of the 
total sales figure, 354 were in the three silver 
dollar award class. Dealer salesmen also 
competed for six individual sales awards. 

Union Gas Company also paid out $10.00 
each for every old range traded in on dealer 
sales. Another dealer award was $50.00 for 


the top dealer display window in each of the 
company’s seven districts. 

Customers were not overlooked in the 
area of awards. A free range draw was con- 
ducted in each of seven districts. The cus- 
tomer who traded in the oldest range over 
these seven districts received $100.00. The 
winner had been cooking on a Clare gas 
range since 1886, a gingerbread example in 
wrought-iron glory. 

It is customary to conduct “Old Stove 
Round-Up” campaigns in the fall. However, 
the switch was ordered by G. M. Douglas, 
general sales manager, in view of heavy gas 
heat commitments at this time of year. 


Gas will heat and cool California project 




















_— 


A modern gas air conditioning system with total cooling capacity of 190 tons will be. installed 


in a new apartment project in California. Viewing model are, left to right, W. C. Bullock, Southern 
y; Al Dokter, York Corp., and Samuel Wilson, one of the owners of the project 
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Gas cools sky high 


AAA 


THUUUUO RAR UALAATALY 


United Gas Corp. fuels a 3600-ton copeddiy iy 
air conditioning plant situated atop the new Fint 
National City Bank building in Houston, Texg 


Gas sign goes places 


BUSINESSMAN in St. Joseph, Mo., is do 
ing much more with his gas sign tha 
just hanging it in front of his store. 

The proprietor of the ‘Builder's Cornet’ 
in that city is using his Arkla Gasign as a 
identifying symbol. He has had a line draw. 
ing of his sign printed on all his stationery 
and business cards. 

Not only is the sign attracting customers 
directly to his store by illuminating and aall- 
ing attention to the place of business itself, 
but it has become a unique symbol and trade 
mark of this particular store. ~ 

Arkla Industries Inc., the manufacturer 
of the “Builder’s Corner’ gas sign never @- 
visioned this use for its product. But now 
that it’s been done, Arkla hopes that gs 
companies will encourage all their customets 
to take advantage of this ‘‘fringe benefit” a 
attractive gas signs. 


Research study issued 


NEW study of the relationship betwee 

chemical structure and efficiency of th 
absorption-refrigeration cycle has been com 
pleted by A. G. A. 

The project’s aim was to investigate the 
influence of chemical structure on thermody 
namic properties such as vapor pressure, tht 
heat capacity and the activity coefficients d 
solutions. 

The research study was conducted for 
A. G. A. by Prof. Donald H. Andrews aid 
Raymond A. Rousseau of Johns Hopkits 
University. The project was sponsored by tt 
Task Group for Air Conditioning Reseath 

Copies of the report Solution Thermaly 


namics for Absorption Refrigeration (Gt § 


alog No. 5/ACR) are available at $1.50 ead 
from the Order and Billing Departmes 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexingi 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Gas warms chicks 


A gasfired, infra-red chick brooder said to be 
less costly than conventional poultry heaters has 
been introduced by Cargill-Nutrena research farm 


NGAA becomes NGPA 


HE Natural Gasoline Association of Amer- 

ica has officially changed its name to “Nat- 
ural Gas Processors Association” and the fa- 
milias NGAA symbol has become NGPA. 
Following nearly two years discussion of this 
move in the NGAA Board, the entire mem- 
betship was balloted on the question, and the 
new name was approved by more than a two- 
thirds majority. 

This is the fourth change of name for the 
organization though the first name, “‘Associa- 
tion of Casinghead Gasoline Manufacturers,” 
was used only briefly pending the writing of 
a constitution. The second name, “‘Association 
of Natural Gasoline Manufacturers” was for- 
mally adopted in 1921. The name was 
changed to “Natural Gasoline Association of 
America” in 1927 when the old “Natural 
Gas Association of America” was merged 
with the “American Gas Association”, thus 
making available the initials NGAA. 


A.G. A. exhibits to plumbers 


Gis WAS on display at the 1961 National 

Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Exposition, 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Plumbing Contractors, at Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Mich., June 18-21. 

The A. G. A. exhibit attracted a large 
aumber of visitors, and a substantial amount 
of gas industry literature was distributed. 

_ One feature of the exposition was a meet- 
ing to Promote a ‘“‘Waterfied Home.” Ac- 
cording to the plumbing contractors, the 

Waterfied Home” concept has as its pur- 
Pose the sales promotion of additional plumb- 
ig equipment, much as A. G. A. promotes 
the installation of additional gas equipment. 
To accomplish this, the plumbing design 
concept for homes must change. 
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PCGA holds annual meeting Sept. 13-15 


HE 68th annual meeting and convention 

of the Pacific Coast Gas Association—is 
being held this month at the Hotel del Cor- 
onado, Coronado, California. Dates are Sep- 
tember 13-15. 

Under the guiding hand of President H. G. 
Dillin, Program Chairman Alan R. Bailey, 
executive vice president, Southern Counties 
Gas Company of Los Angeles, lined up sev- 
eral of the nation’s best speakers. 

General Convention Chairman C. P. de 
Jonge of the San Diego Gas & Electric Com- 
pany made final arrangements for an at- 
tendance approaching 800 members and 
guests. 

In the fields of public opinion, regulation 
and finance and gas supply, featured speakers 
were to include Lester T. Potter, president 
of A. G. A.; Fred Foy, chairman of the 
board of Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh; 


Walter C. Barlow, president of Opinion 
Research Corporation, Princeton; R. J. Ruther- 
ford, president of Gas Light Company, 
Worcester, Mass., chairman of the American 
Gas Association’s public information pro- 
gram; Everett C. McKeage, president of Cal- 
ifornia Public Utilities Commission; George 
F. Senner, commissioner of Arizona Public 
Service Commission; John F. Childs, vice 
president of Irving Trust Company of New 
York; Howard Boyd, president of El Paso 
Natural Gas Company; Harry H. Fitzgerald, 
vice president of Commonwealth Services, 
Inc. of Houston, Texas; John R. Fraser, man- 
ager, National Gas & Gasoline Division of 
Union Oil Company; W. G. Hamilton, 
president of American Meter Company, Phil- 
adelphia, and Walter J. Herrman, president, 
Southern California Gas Company of Los 
Angeles. 


Propane-fueled engines cool refrigerator cars 


t FIRST of 210 mechanical refrigerator 
cars, equipped with propane-fueled engines 
to drive the cooling units, was delivered re- 
cently by General American Transportation 
Corporation. 

Spencer D. Moseley, General American 
president, said the cars are the first ever de- 
signed specifically for hauling fresh meat and 
other packinghouse products. 

The cars’ cooling unit, built by Thermo- 
King Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., for 
General American, was the result of coopera- 
tive development over a four-year period. 


According to the cars’ manufacturer, use 
of propane as a fuel has the advantages of 
ease of starting, economical operations and 
very much lower maintenance than other 
fuels. 

In addition, it was stated, propane is quiet 
and the exhaust is virtually odorless, impor- 
tant when the cars are standing near residen- 
tial areas. 

The propane fuel tank holds enough lique- 
fied petroleum gas for eight to 12 days’ opera- 
tion, depending on the initial temperature of 
the load. 


New gas range has wide heat range 


Magic Chef Inc. is producing a new gas range with a wide heat range. It includes a high setting 
that will bring a quart of water to boil in 2% minutes, and a low setting that will melt a quarter- 
pound of butter in a paper plate without damaging the plate. Butter-melt temperature is 140 degrees 
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Certificate cases 


@ Algonquin Gas Transmission Co. has 
received temporary authority to construct 
and operate natural gas pipeline facilities 
costing about $3 million. These facilities 
which include the construction of an 8,100 
horsepower compressor station and 5.6 
miles of loop pipeline will be used to de- 
liver an additional 11.5 million cubic feet 
of natural gas daily to nine existing cus- 
tomers. 


@ Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. has 
been authorized to construct and operate 
about 30 miles of 30-inch line and 3,000 
horsepower im compressor capacity at a 
cost of more than $4.3 million. These fa- 
cilities will provide capacity for delivering 
an additional 75 million cubic feet of 
natural gas per day to present customers. 
Construction of a proposed lateral line in 
Wisconsin, extending from Madison to 
Baraboo at a cost of $2.2 million, was de- 
nied as not having been shown to be re- 
quired by the public convenience and neces- 
sity. 


@ Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America 
was granted authority to expand system 
capacity by 100 million cubic feet of natu- 
ral gas per day. The company will con- 
struct about 63 miles of loop line in Kansas 
and Iowa, 27 miles in Illinois and about 
23 miles of lateral line in the Texas Gulf 
Coast area. An additional 58,400 horse- 
power in compressor capacity and other 
appurtenant equipment are included in the 
authorization which will cost an estimated 
total of $23.7 million. The FPC deferred 
action on a further proposal to expand 
the system by an additional 60 million 
cubic feet daily. 


@ Northern Natural Gas Co. has received 
authorization to build new pipeline facili- 
ties, covered in three separate applications, 
to increase its system capacity by 174 mil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas daily at a 
cost estimated in excess of $37 million. 
The three applications, covering both pipe- 
line and storage facilities, include a total 
of 382 miles of pipeline and 20,660 horse- 
power in additional compressor capacity. 
Approximately 75 million cubic feet of 
additional sales capacity will be sold to 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., with 
the remainder reserved for existing custom- 
ers in Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 
The new facilities are designed to meet a 
peak-day capacity of 1,728 million cubic 
feet. 


@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. has 
been granted temporary authority to con- 
struct and operate natural gas pipeline 
facilities costing about $48.6 million. The 
proposed construction includes about 128 
miles of 30-inch pipeline, about 165 miles 
of 20-inch pipeline, six river crossings, 
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Highlights of cases before the Federal Power Commission 
Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


and 51,000 horsepower in additional com- 
pressor capacity in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The new fa- 
cilities are designed to increase daily delivery 
capacity by nearly 111 million cubic feet of 
natural gas for the benefit of existing cus- 
tomers. In a recent application, filed with the 
Commission, the company proposes to pur- 
chase the Snee leases in the Accident Field, 
Garrett County, Maryland, for $11 million. 
Upon exhaustion of the current natural gas 
supply, the field will be utilized for stor- 
age. 


@ Texas Gas Transmission Corp. received 
temporary authority to construct and op- 
erate about 146 miles of various diameter 
pipeline, and 4,000 additional compressor 
horsepower. These natural gas facilities, 
with purchase and sales meter stations will 
be built at a cost of more than $16.7 mil- 
lion in Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. Existing 
customers will then have available an ad- 
ditional 50.2 million cubic feet of peak- 
day delivery capacity during the 1961-62 
winter season. In a separate application, 
the company received approval of its 
budget-type proposal to secure new gas 
supplies when available. The over-all cost 
of facilities to be constructed will not ex- 
ceed $3 million, with each project limited 
to a cost of $500,000. 


@ Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
has filed an application seeking authoriza- 
tion to construct and operate natural gas 


SUMMARY OF PIPELINE COMPANY RATE 
FILINGS—JUNE, 1961 


Annual 


Number Amount 





Increases under suspension 
at beginning of month 
Increases suspended during 


107 $387,016,600 


month oe — 
Increases disposed of after 
suspension 1 274,300 
Amount allowed 59,800 
Amount disallowed — 214,500 
Amount withdrawn — _ 
Increases allowed without 
suspension - _ 
Increases suspended and 


pending at end of month 106 $386,742,300 


SUMMARY OF PIPELINE COMPANY CERTIFICATE FILINGS AND ACTIONS—JUNE, 1961 








facilities for the purpose of Purchasing gas 
supplies from the offshore Louisiana aregs 
of Vermillion, South Marsh Island, and 
Shoal. The cost of construction, inclydj 

a 4,200 horsepower compressor station and 
more than 115 miles of purchase lateral 
lines, is estimated at about $16.7 million 


Rate cases 


@ Cities Service Gas Co. has had approx. 
imately $6.6 million of a proposed §g7 
million annual wholesale natural gas tap 
increase suspended by the FPC. The $21 
million not suspended pertains only to jp. 
dustrial sales for resale. The propose 
higher rates, equal to a 16 per cent annul 
increase, would affect 68 utility customes 
in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. The company based its pp 
posed rate increase on higher operating and 
maintenance expenses, particularly the costs 
of purchased gas, salaries, wages, and taxes 
and the need for a 634 per cent rate of me 
turn in lieu of the current 61% per cent sate 
of return allowed by the Commission jg 
a prior rate case. 




















SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENT GAS PRODUCER 
RATE FILINGS—JUNE, 1961 


















Annual 
Number Amount 
Tax rate increases allowed 
without suspension —$ - 
Other rate increases al- 
lowed without suspension 1 201,587 
Rate increases suspended 45 2,959,676 
Total rate increases 76 3,161,283 
Tax rate decreases allowed 
without suspension - - 
Other rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 2 1,901 
Total rate decreases 2 1,901 
Total rate filings (all 
types) 398 - 


Total rate filings acted on 
from June 7, 1954 to 
June 30, 1961 

Rate increases disposed of 
after suspension (during 
month) 28 

Amount allowed -- 
Amount disallowed - 
Amount withdrawn - 

Rate increases suspended 
and pending at end of 
month 


55,521 = 


6,854,697 
5,664,391 
572,18 
618,113 











3,838 $167,883,94 











Number of Miles of Compressor Estimated 
Applications Pipeline Horsepower Cost 
Pending at beginning of month* 197 7,153 649,358 $872,887,910 
Filed during month 10 126 4,330 19,041,612 
Issued during month 23 550 23,660 63,053,276 
Otherwise disposed of during month 5 242 4,200 31,638,800 
Pending at end of month 179 6,487 625,828 $797,237 4 
* Adjusted to include dments and suppl ts to applications and modifications of certificates 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


» Safety Siftings, June, 1961, Volume 6, 
Number 2. Digest of articles on safety. One 

free to members. More than one copy, 
10 cents each. Cat. No. 21/AP/61-2. 








COMMERCIAL PROMOTION 


+ Operating Costs Go Down with the Heat 
wt Fox-Vliet. Reprint from March, 1961, 
issue of Wholesale Drug Sales. Article on 
commercial air conditioning. 5 cents. Cat. 


No. 62/C. 


+All-Gas Installation Features Unusual 
Duct System. Reprint from March, 1961, is- 
sue of Heating and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractor. 5 cents. Cat. No. 63/C. 


»Connecticut School Uses Gas-Heated 
Warm Air System. Reprint of New Eng- 
land Architect and Builder Illustrated. 5 
cents. Cat. No. 64/C. 












+A New Climate for Education. Sound 
flmstrip. Running time 15 minutes. Con- 
cerns school heating and air conditioning. 
$19.00 each. Cat. No. 65/C. 








* One Chance. 16 mm color sound motion 
picture. Running time 25 minutes. Con- 
cerns hot water sanitation. $165.00. Cat. No. 
66/C. 


+A New Climate for Education. - Utiliza- 
tion booklet on school heating and cooling. 
Free. Cat. No. 65b/C. 









NASA contract to Dresser 


RESSER RESEARCH division of Dresser 

Industries has been awarded a contract by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
to study and report on an Ion Propulsion Sys- 
tem for space vehicles. 

The contract involves investigating meth- 
ods for controlling and measuring the amount 
of cesium used in an ion engine designed to 
provide the propulsive force for a space ve- 
hicle. 

In an ion engine, each tiny atom contrib- 
utes a minute push to the vehicle and bil- 
lions upon billions of such atoms serve to 
drive it even faster as it travels through 
space. 























Miami chooses gas 


As PART of a program to provide better 

heating for residents, the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Miami, Fla., has in- 
stalled 585 Perfection safety-sealed gas wall 
heaters in public housing units. 

Since the one-story garden apartment units 
Were in occupied, existing buildings, the au- 
thority wanted to make heating installation 
a easy, quick and simple as possible. Gas 
sealed vent heaters were chosen. The heaters, 
made by Perfection division, Hupp Corpora- 


tion, need no chimney or duct work for heat 
distribution, 
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American Gas Association lists new publications for September 


GOLD STAR 


* Good Housekeeping’s Guaranty Seal 
joins the Gas Industry’s Gold Star Award. 
Reprint from Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine. 2 cents. Cat. No. 4/GS. 


* Gold Star Dealer Display Kit. $1.00. Cat. 
No. 5/GS. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


* Recommended Commercial Sales and Pro- 
motional Activities for Gas Utilities. In- 
formation letter number 122. First 25 
copies free. Each additional copy, 25 cents. 
Cat. No. 119/I. 


*Gas Does Everything at Park Plaza, by 
Maury Hughes. Reprint from June, 1961, 
issue of American Gas Journal. 9 cents 
each. Cat. No. 120/I. 


* High Temperature Refractories of the 
Future. Information Letter No. 123 of the 
Glass and Ceramics Committee by E. L. 
Kastenbein. First 25 copies free. Each addi- 
tional copy 25 cents each. Cat. No. 125/I. 


* What Is This Tempered Flat Glass. Infor- 
mation Letter No. 124 of the Glass and 
Ceramics Committee, by N. C. Nitschke. 
First 25 copies free. Each additional copy 
25 cents each. Cat. No. 126/I. 


PREMIUMS AND PRINTED MATERIALS 


* Heart of the Home... Gas Heating. 
Sales manual on how to sell gas heating. 





One to nine copies, 20 cents each. 10 or 
more copies 17 cents each. Cat. No. 16a/6D. 


PROMOTION 


* Great Autumn Sale Promotion Kit. $1.25. 
Cat. No. 91/P. 


OPERATING 


* Supplement Number 4 to Bibliography 
on Underground Storage, May, 1961. Sold 
only with the complete set. 50 cents. Cat. 
No. OP-59-4d. 


RESEARCH 


* High Pressure Hydrogasification of Pe- 
troleum Oils, by E. B. Shultz and H. R. 
Linden, $5.00. Cat. No. 52/OR. 


* Non-integral and Horizontal Domestic 
Gas Water Heaters. Research bulletin No. 
87 by J. C. Griffiths. $3.00. Cat. No. 142/DR. 


STATISTICS 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales, 
April, 1961, May, 1961. By subscription. 
$1.00 per year. Cat. No. 60/S-61-4; 60/S- 
61-5. 


* New Horizons for the Gas Industry, by 
Lester T. Potter. An address delivered be- 
fore the New York Society of Security 
Analysts, June 14, 1961. Free. Also con- 
tains talks by E. H. Smoker, C. S. Stackpole 
and John E. Heyke. Cat. No. 72/S. 





Arkla to manufacture gas power generation equipment 


RKANSAS Louisiana Gas Company has an- 

nounced that it will enter the manufacture 

and fabrication of gas power generation 
equipment. 

W. R. Stephens, president of Arkla, said 
that Arkla Industries Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, had agreed to purchase most of 
the assets of the Ingersoll Corporation of 
Shreveport, La., which has been a leading 
dealer and fabricator of natural gas engine- 


driven generation assemblies for oil field, 
small municipal and other uses. The purchase 
price was $75,000 for land and building, not 
including inventory. 

Mr. Stephens said the new division of 
Arkla will expand the gas company’s empha- 
sis regionally and nationally on the rising use 
of gas-operated engine units for independent 
production of electric power by commercial 
and industrial consumers. 


RCA Whirlpool reorganizes sales department 


HIRLPOOL Corporation has established 

a new top executive post within its RCA 
Whirlpool sales department, and has ap- 
pointed three general managers of product 
sales divisions. 

S. E. Sweet, formerly general manager of 
the refrigeration division, has been named 
director of merchandising, and will be re- 
sponsible for the coordination of product de- 
velopment, over-all sales and promotion pro- 
grams, and pricing of all RCA Whirlpool 
home appliances. 

Among the general managers of product 
divisions who will report to Mr. Sweet is 
his successor in the refrigeration division, H. 
Thomas Stroop, formerly sales manager. The 
refrigeration division now includes dish- 
washers, disposers and vacuum cleaners, a 





grouping that follows the company’s man- 
ufacturing division pattern. 

Robert L. Brintnall, until recently general 
manager of ranges, has been named to suc- 
ceed Harry Kane, resigned, as general man- 
ager of laundry products. 

Paul F. Armbruster, southwestern regional 
manager, has moved up to succeed Mr. Brint- 
nall as general manager of ranges. 

Charles Reinbolt, general manager of the 
now absorbed specialty products division 
(dishwashers, disposers and cleaners) has 
been named to succeed Chester F. Worthing- 
ton as regional manager for the east central 
area. 

Mr. Worthington takes over as manager 
of the Detroit sales branch following. the 
resignation of C. Edward Reiner. 















Personal — 
and. 
otherwise 


Columbia elects Batten 


} RED W. BATTEN, a senior vice president 
of The Columbia Gas System, Inc., has 
been elected president of Columbia Hydro- 
carbon Corporation, a subsidiary, which is a 
fractionator and marketer of propane, bu- 
tane and heavier hydrocarbons, with a plant 
at Siloam, Ky. 

John W. Partridge, president of the parent 
company, was elected to Hydrocarbon’s 
board of directors. 

Joseph A. Brake, manager of the fractiona- 
tion plant, was elected vice president of the 
company. 


Ebasco appoints Bottcher 


ERMANN F. BOTTCHER has been 

named director of manufacturing and op- 
erations services for the management consult- 
ing division of Ebasco Services Incorporated. 

He succeeds John D. Cassidy who has been 
named director of industrial management con- 
sultation for the division. 


Carl Cloud elected president of Michigan Gas Co. 


ARL E. CLOUD has been elected president 
of Michigan Gas Utilities Company, suc- 
ceeding the retiring president, E. F. Jeffe. 

For the past nine years, Mr. Cloud has 
been president of MidSouth Gas Company, 
with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark. He 
assumed his new post August 1. 

A native of Pinkneyville, Ill., Mr. Cloud 
was feared in western Oklahoma. He 
obtained a degree in Natural Gas Engineer- 
ing from the University of Oklahoma in 
1935, and is a registered professional engi- 
neer. Upon his graduation, he was employed 
by the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company and 
received training in all phases of that com- 
pany’s business. For eight years, ending in 
1952, Mr. Cloud was general superintendent 
in charge of operations for Oklahoma Nat- 
ural, with responsibility for drilling, produc- 
tion, processing, transmission, distribution and 


utilization. During the 
war years, from 1942 
to 1944, Mr. Cloud was 
“on loan” to the War 
Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., 
where he served as area 
chief for the gulf coast 
area, natural gas divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Cloud is a past 
president of the South- 
ern Gas _ Association, 
and past member of the Cc... Com 
Board of Directors of the American Gas As. 
sociation. 

He is presently a member of the Advisory 
Council and the Special Committee On Ags. 
ciation Financing Structure of the Amerign 
Gas Association. 


Hammer resigns, Van Osten promoted at A. G. A. 


EONARD M. HAMMER has resigned as 

manager, A. G. A. Gold Star Gas Appli- 
ance Program, to join the Hardwick Stove 
Company as sales promotion manager, and 
Stephen J. Van Osten has been appointed 
promotion manager at A. G. A. 

Mr. Hammer started with A. G. A. in 
1958 as promotion manager. Previously he 
was vice president of Nelson B. Moore and 
Associates, Cleveland public relations agency. 

Mr. Hammer served 12 years on the edi- 
torial staffs of the Cleveland Press and Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

He studied at Ohio State University and 
Case Institute of Technology, and was twice 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce names Hess 


REDERIC O. HESS, 

president of Selas Cor- 
poration of America, 
Dresher, Pa., has been 
appointed to the com- 
mittee on New Frontiers 
of Technology of the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Mr. Hess, an authority 
on the gas industry, was 
nominated for the com- 
mittee by Richard Wag- 
ner, president of the 
national chamber. The committee gives assist- 
ance to the chamber’s board of directors on 


F. O. Hess 


matters concerning utilization of the country’s 
resources to best serve the nation’s interests. 
The committee is concerned with finding 
ways of supporting and encouraging basic re- 
search. The unit also works toward increasing 
the effectiveness of United States technolog- 
ical accomplishments in international affairs. 
Recognized as an expert on the uses of gas 
and the economic impact of gas ahd automa- 
tion, Mr. Hess holds more than 70 patents, 
mostly in the field of industrial gas heating. 
For his accomplishments he has received the 
A. G. A. Distinguished Service Award, the 
Walton Clark Medal from Franklin Institute, 
and the first Distinguished Service Award of 
the industrial equipment division of GAMA. 


McMurray appointed vice president of Florida Company 


ERBERT H. Mc- 

MURRAY, formerly 
director of sales for 
Washington Gas Light 
Company, has been 
elected vice president 
in charge of sales for 
the Carolyn Company. 

The Carolyn Com- 
pany, Inc., located at 
Bradenton, Fla., is an 
organization of active 
and retired military per- 
sonnel engaged in build- 


H. H. McMurray 


ing and developing retirement commu- 
nities for senior citizens facing retirement, 
particularly from the military and govern- 
ment areas. 

Mr. McMurray is a Colonel in the Air 
Force Reserve with an active mobilization as- 
signment in the Pentagon. 

He holds an A.B. degree from De Pauw 
University and an LL.B. from National Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Mr. McMurray was employed for more 
than 30 years by Washington Gas Light 
Company. 

He retired last November. 


a winner of the Cleveland Newspaper Guild 
Award for the best newspaper story of the 
year. 

Mr. Hammer joined Nelson B. Moore and 
Associates as an account executive in 195}, 
He later became vice president and public 
relations account supervisor for the firm be 
fore joining A. G. A. 

Mr. Van Osten joined A.G.A. in 1960 a 
assistant to the promotion manager. Prey. 
ously he had been advertising and sales 
promotion copywriter for the Dumont Eme- 
son Corporation. 

Mr. Van Osten is a graduate of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University. 


Durand is vice president 


AYMOND A. DURAND has been named 

vice president, sales, for Edward Valves, 

Inc., subsidiary of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company. 

Mr. Durand joined Edward in 1937 asa 
sales correspondent and was named sales man 
ager, his most recent position, in 1946. 

Before joining Edward, he was employed 
by the metals refining division of Gliddea 
Company as a chemist and in the sales de 
partment. 


Fetzer joins Roper 


OD E. FETZER has 

joined Geo. D. 
Roper Sales Corporation 
as director of product 
planning. 

C. M. Hoover, vice 
president-marketing of 
the Kankakee, IIl., gas 
range manufacturer, said 
Mr. Fetzer will be in 
charge of free-standing 
and built-in develop- 
ment and design. 

Mr. Fetzer, resigning 
as Tappan Stove Company western manage 
previously was major appliance mercha 
for Sears, Roebuck and Company m the 
southeast. 


R. E. Fetzer 
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WcGowan made sales manager at Arkla Meter 


OUIS A. Me- 

GOWAN has been 
appointed sales manager 
for the Arkla Meter di- 
vision of Arkla Indus- 
tries Inc. 

The Arkla Meter di- 
vision plant at Russell- 
ville, Ark., about 80 
miles northwest of Little 
Rock, began production 
of its new line of gas 
meters early this year, 
and recently introduced 
a second meter, the V-175. Mr. McGowan’s 


L.A. McGowan 


Waste King promotes Abresch to 


is AREL ABRESCH has 
been promoted to 
vice president, product 
engineering, Waste 
King Corporation. 
Mr. Abresch will head 
Los Angeles engineer- 
ing and Waste King’s 
product development 
program. His responsi- 
bilities will include de- 
velopment of new and 
current products as well 
as production engineer- 
ing and quality and reliability engineering. 


C. Abresch 


office will be located in the Shannon Building 
at Little Rock. 

For the past 16 years Mr. McGowan has 
been engaged in engineering and sales activi- 
ties with Rockwell Manufacturing Company. 
Most recently he has been located at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

In his new position he will direct all phases 
of Arkla Meter division’s nationwide sales 
program. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. McGowan 
attended Duquesne University, Carnegie Tech, 
and the University of Pittsburgh. He served 
for four years in U. S. Naval Aviation during 
World War II. 


vice president 


Mr. Abresch joined Waste King in No- 
vember, 1960, as manager of dishwasher en- 
gineering. 

Formerly, he was manager of washer en- 
gineering at General Electric Company, Hot- 
point division, home laundry department. 
Prior to that he was section engineer, appli- 
ance engineering for the Frigidaire division 
of General Motors Corporation. 

Mr. Abresch previously was a consulting 
engineer responsible for product invention 
and design, specializing in the appliance 
field. 

His applications in the appliance industry 
have resulted in many patents. 


Pennsylvania Gas and Water elects officers 


ULISON EVANS has been elected chair- 

man of the board and chief executive of- 
ficer, and Robert R. Evans, former executive 
vice president, has been elected president of 
Pennsylvania Gas and Water Company. 

Mr. Robert R. Evans is a director of the 


Harling is manager 


EROY F. HARLING has been appointed 

sales promotion manager for Harper-Wy- 
man Company, specialists in burners and con- 
trols for domestic gas appliances. 

Mr. Harling will address groups of gas 
utility representatives, gas range manufac- 
turers, dealer groups under the auspices of 
gas range manufacturers, and state and re- 
gional LP-Gas associations throughout the 
country. 

Theme of Mr. Harling’s talks will be the 
superiority of gas cooking. He will illustrate 
bis talks with demonstrations of all types of 
cooking, posters, and other visual aids. 


Dresser elects Holdam 


}*. HOLDAM has been elected a 
« president of Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Mr. Holdam comes to Dresser Industries 

from Laboratory for Electronics, Boston, 

Mass., where he was a vice president, and, in 

an earlier association, had been a co-founder. 

He has also been a vice president of Tracer- 

lab, Inc., Boston, Mass., where his experience 

included the Supervision of nuclear instru- 
ment and beta gauge engineering. Earlier, he 

Was a member of the staff of Radiation Lab- 

oratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technolo gy. 


vice 
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company and was elected vice president in 
1952. 

He has served as executive vice president 
since 1959. 

Other officers were re-elected by the board 
of directors. 


Wiegel appointed in Dallas 


ILLARD G. WIE-~ 

GEL, who retired in 
April of this year after 
almost 33 years service 
with Lone Star Gas 
Company, has been 
named vice president 
and director of Gas In- 
dustry Exhibitors, Inc., 
which manages the Gas 
Appliance Center in 
Dallas, Texas. 

Prior to his retire- 
ment from Lone Star, 
Mr. Wiegel served as treasurer and vice 
president in charge of personnel. He was 
also a director of Lone Star Producing Com- 
pany. 


W. G. Wiegel 


Robertshaw names Lux officers 


OBERTSHAW-FULTON Controls Com- 

pany has appointed officers for its new 
Lux Time division, formerly the Lux Clock 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., of Waterbury, 
Conn. 

The Lux firm was established in 1912, and 
since has grown to be a leading manufacturer 
of electric and mechanical timing mechanisms 
used in kitchen and laundry appliances. 

Arthur E. B. Tanner, former Lux pres- 
ident, is now managing director of the Lux 
Time division and an assistant vice pres- 
ident of the corporation. 

Paul A. Lux is general manager of the di- 
vision. William F. Cahill is controller of the 
division and assistant secretary of the cor- 
poration. Eugene T. Crandall is general sales 
manager, industrial, of the new division, and 
James M. C. Tighe is general sales manager, 
commercial. 


Spanish gas men study U.S. methods 


Members of a gas production and distribution study team from Spain listen as J. F. Turbeville, 
right, supervisor of gas flow statistics for Southern California Gas Company, explains trans- 
mission activities at the company’s gas dispatching headquarters in East Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Michigan Gas Association elects new officers 


F. B. Adams K. E. Schmidt 


pe B. ADAMS, manager of Consumers 
Power Company's Jackson division, was 


elected president of the Michigan Gas Asso- 
ciation at its 69th annual meeting at Mack- 
inac Island, June 26. 

Named vice president was Karl E. Schmidt 
of Detroit, vice president and engineer of 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company. Elected 
to his ninth term as secretary and treasurer 
was Milton G. Kendrick of Ann Arbor, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales for Michigan Consolidated. 

Mr. Adams joined Consumers in 1924 and 
served in Saginaw and Grand Rapids before 
going to Jackson as power engineer in 1931. 

Mr. Schmidt started with Michigan Con- 
solidated in 1936 and was elected a vice 
president in 1953. 


Modine names new board member, vice president 


I. HAHN, president and director of 

. Walker Manufacturing Company, has 
been named to the board of directors of the 
Modine Manufacturing Company, and W. R. 
McMahon has been elected vice president, en- 
gineering. 

Mr. Hahn has been president of Walker 
Manufacturing Company, producers of auto- 
mobile mufflers, jacks, filters, lubricating sys- 
tems and related automotive equipment, since 
1956. When the company was acquired by 
Kern County Land Company, he was made a 
board member of the parent organization. Be- 
fore associating with Walker, he held various 
executive positions with General Motors. 


Mr. McMahon, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, joined the Modine or- 
ganization as an experimental engineer in 
1936. In succeeding years, he held the posi- 
tions of head of the experimental laboratory, 
heating and air conditioning division sales 
engineer, assistant sales manager, and chief 
engineer. In March of 1959 he was appointed 
executive engineer and in June of 1960, di- 
rector of engineering and research. 

He has been active in numerous industry 
organizations including the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, and the American 
Society of Heating, Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Engineers. 


Harvey to retire, Richards is promoted 


ILLIAM J. HARVEY, vice president in 

charge of gas operation, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, will retire Oc- 
tober 1, after 45 years’ service. 

He will be succeeded by Jack V. Richards 
who is presently general manager of the gas 
department. 

Other changes in organization in the gas 
department will be the promotion of Charles 
R. Dewhurst to general manager and Jean H. 
Miller to general superintendent of distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Harvey started with Public Service in 
October, 1916, as a cadet engineer in the 
Plainfield and New Brunswick areas of the 
gas department. He served in various super- 
visory positions of the gas manufacturing, 
construction and distribution departments and, 


in 1945, was made general superintendent of 
gas manufacture. In March, 1955, he was 
promoted to general manager of the gas de- 
partment. He is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Richards was graduated from Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute with a degree in 
chemical engineering in 1920. He started 
with Public Service in March, 1921, as a 
cadet engineer. 

He subsequently held the position of 
superintendent, Harrison gas works, assistant 
general superintendent of gas manufacture, 
general office, Newark, and assistant to the 
general manager. On January 1, 1956, Mr. 
Richards was promoted to general staff man- 
ager of the department, becoming general 
manager in December, 1960. 


New Orleans Public Service promotes Sinnott 


HARLES J. _ SIN- 

NOTT was elected a 
vice-president of New 
Orleans Public Service 
Inc. at a recent board 
of directors’ meeting. 

Mr. Sinnott attended 
Tulane University be- 
fore starting with Pub- 
lic Service in 1937 as 
a commercial sales rep- 
resentative, general sales 
department. He later 
transferred to the resi- 
dential division, where he became a group 
supervisor. 


C. J. Sinnott 


After serving over three years in the 
United States Army during World War II 
and being discharged with rank of captain 
in the infantry, Mr. Sinnott returned to Pub- 
lic Service as a customer service supervisor in 
the residential division. 

He became general supervisor of the resi- 
dential division in 1947. In 1952 he was 
named residential sales manager and in 
March, 1958, he was appointed general sales 
manager. 

Mr. Sinnott is active in national and area- 
wide industry groups including the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, Southern Gas Associa- 
tion, Southeastern Electric Exchange and the 
Edison Electric Institute. 


Dawson is manager 


L. (BILL) DAW- 

. SON has been 
named manager of the 
Gas Appliance Center, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Dawson attended 
Baylor University and 
North Texas State Col- ~~ 
lege before entering the | | 
Air Force for four years. 
After leaving the Air 
Force, he attended x 
Southern Methodist : 
University. B. L. Dewees 

For several years he was a sales represent. 
tive with Remington-Rand and Westinghoug 

For the past three years he has been, 
manufacturers’ agent, representing leading 
lines of gas ranges, water heaters and space 
heating equipment. 


Nystrom made vice president 


OBERT I. NYSTROM has been » 
pointed vice president of the Citizens Gas 
Fuel Company. 

Mr. Nystrom’s promotion was made at the 
annual meeting of company shareholders, He 
will assume his new duties, in addition » 
his responsibilities as general superintendent 
at once. 

Mr. Nystrom joined the company in Jan. 
uary, 1953, as an engineer. In 1957, he wa 
promoted to distribution superintendent and 
in 1957 was named general superintendent. 

Prior to his affiliation with Citizens Gas 
Fuel Company, he was employed by th 
Battle Creek Gas Company and the Michigan 
Gas Utilities of Coldwater. 

Company President John K. Tolford » 
nounced the promotion of four other me 
within the organization. Thomas Haney, 
formerly a distribution engineer, was name 
distribution superintendent. Pal Damon, geo 
eral foreman, was promoted to shop super 
intendent. Robert Marr was promoted fron 
maintenance foreman to maintenance amd 
construction foreman. Carl Phipps was named 
assistant engineer. 


Changes in N.E. System 


HANGES in the executive structure df 

several companies of the New England 
Gas and Electric System have been announce 

Fred M. Rowell, vice president and get 
eral manager of Cape & Vineyard Electh 
Company, will relinquish the position of get 
eral manager on October 1 to become a vit 
president of New Bedford Gas and Edis 
Light Company. He will continue as we 
president of the Cape & Vineyard Compa 

Mr. Rowell will assume the duties a 
responsibilities of vice president and geneal 
manager of the New Bedford utility sat 
year on February 1, the normal retiremet 
date of Peter C. Dirksen who currently hold 
that position. Mr. Dirksen will, howevt 
continue to serve the company as vice pit 
ident and consultant until August 1. 

John C. Stoneman, assistant genetal mi 
ager of Cambridge Gas Company, has be 
come assistant general manager of Worcest 
Gas Light Company. 
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Scoppa joins Roper 








ALPH D. SCOPPA 

has joined the Geo. 
D. Roper Sales Corpo- 
ration as sales promo- 
tional manager. 

C. M. Hoover, vice 
™@ president-marketing of 

» the Kankakee, Ill., gas 
range manufacturer, said 
Mr. Scoppa will have 
charge of all dealer and 
distributor promotional 
activity. 

Mr. Scoppa formerly 
headed the York Air Conditioning Corpora- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, branch. He was pre- 
viously Lee Wholesale Company's Kansas 
City, Mo., field sales manager. Prior to that, 
he was national sales promotional manager 
for Norge Sales Corporation. 


ED. V. Dickey retires 


D. V. DICKEY, manager of the Citizens 

. Gas Company of Hannibal, Hannibal, 
Mo., has retired from active service. 

Mr. Dickey will remain with the company 
as vice president and board member. He 
plans to continue to live in Hannibal and 
“catch up on his golf.” 

Lester N. Dickson will succeed Mr. Dickey 
as manager. Mr. Dickson has been with the 
Citizens for 30 years. He was formerly with 
the Gas Service Company in Kansas. 


Neuls GCA vice president 


REDERICK C. NEULS has been appointed 

vice president of Gas Consumers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Neuls will succeed Robert O. Lu- 
queer, who recently retired. 

Mr. Neuls’ experience in the gas industry 
includes nine years with Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, where he rose to commercial sales 
manager. 

In 1946, he became vice president and 
general manager of G. S. Blodgett, manu- 
facturer of heavy duty baking and roasting 
ovens, where he served until 1955. Prior to 
joining Gas Consumers, Mr. Neuls was as- 
sociated with the Hertz Corporation as vice 
president of Hertz Systems and as a corpora- 
tion officer. 


R. D. Scoppa 


Marris elected vice president 


ILLIAM C. MARRIS has been elected 

vice president in charge of rates and 
economics for Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company. 

Mr. Marris has been with Panhandle since 
February, 1954, when he became principal 
assistant to the controller. He served the 
company as assistant controller and as di- 
tector of operational planning and budgets 
before becoming manager of economics in 
May, 1959. He was named director of rates 
and economics May 1, 1960. 

Mr. Marris attended the University of 
Arkansas and received a bachelor of science 
degree in chemistry in 1936. He holds a 
mastet's degree in accounting from the Uni- 


versity of Texas and is a certified public ac- 
countant. 
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E. ROWE has been appointed utilization 
director for the entire distribution divi- 
sion of United Gas Corporation. 

Mr. Rowe is a graduate in mechanical 
engineering of Finlay Engineering College, 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Rowe joined the engi- 
neering department of the Texas distribution 
division of United Gas at Houston in 1940. 
In 1945, he was promoted to superintendent 
of the distribution division at Gulfport, Miss. 
In 1948 he was made utilization engineer for 
the entire Mississippi. distribution division. 

In 1954, he was transferred to the general 
office at Shreveport and made utilization di- 
rector for the Louisiana-Mississippi division. 


United Gas appoints |. E. Rowe utilization director 


Mr. Rowe is active | 
on a number of techni- 
cal committees of the 
American Gas Associa- 
tion, being chairman of 
the Technical Advisory 
Group for Heating and 
Air Conditioning Re- 
search and the Approval 
Requirements Commit- 
tee for Gas Air Condi- 
tioning. He is chairman 
of the heating and air 
conditioning committee 
of the SGA. 





1. E. Rowe 


Executives move up at Union Gas Company 


R. PALIN, general manager and for- 

. mer treasurer, has been appointed vice- 
president of Union Gas Company of Canada. 

H. J. Denison, who has been comptroller 
and an assistant treasurer, succeeds Mr. Palin 
as treasurer. Mr. Denison, in turn, is suc- 
ceeded as comptroller by W. G. Stewart, for- 
merly an assistant comptroller and an assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Stewart will also continue as 
an assistant treasurer. 

D. E. Smith, who has been associated with 
the company’s accounting department for a 


number of years, was named an assistant 
comptroller and an assistant treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the company, 
held at Chatham, Ontario, shareholders re- 
elected the following directors: W. L. Duf- 
field, London; C. M. Kennedy and R. L. 
O'Brian, Buffalo; T. Montgomery and S. A. 
Morse, Sarnia; F. R. Palin, FCA, and T. 
Weir, FCA, Chatham; Rhys M. Sale, Oak- 
ville; and H. B. Keenleyside, CBE, David P. 
Rogers, W. Dent Smith and R. L. Warren, 
all of Toronto. 


Three new vice presidents at Louisiana Gas 


OUISIANA Gas Service Company has 

elected three new vice presidents. 

The new officers, all of whom have held 
executive positions with the company since 
its formation, are: Charles J. Puckett, vice 
president and treasurer; H. Richard Melan- 
con, vice president and secretary, and Au- 
gustus W. Durning, vice president and chief 
engineer. 

Mr. Puckett has been a member of the 


board of directors of Louisiana Gas Service 
Company since July, 1960. He was formerly 
treasurer and assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Melancon has been a member of the 
board of the company since July, 1960, and 
was formerly secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Durning has held the position of chief 
engineer, Louisiana Gas Service Company 
since June, 1958. 


Long Island Lighting Company appoints three 


[The following is re- 
printed as a correction 
of a story in the July-Au- 
gust MONTHLY, which 
listed three LILCO 
executives as being pro- 
moted at Consolidated 
Edison Company. The 
correct story appeared 
in the May issue.] 


R. M. Grogan 


ONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 

has announced three new appointments. 

Russell M. Grogan has been elected vice 
president in charge of the office of produc- 
tion, transmission and construction. 

Charles R. Pierce has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary, and Fred C. Eggerstedt, Jr. 
has been named treasurer. Mr. Eggerstedt will 
retain his other title of vice president in 
charge of finance. 

Mr. Grogan has been in the utility busi- 
ness for 30 years. He graduated from the 
Catholic University of America as an elec- 








C. R. Pierce 


F. C. Eggerstedt, Jr. 


trical engineer and joined Long Island Light- 
ing Company in 1945. After serving in vari- 
ous Capacities, he was made manager of the 
office he now heads. 

Mr. Pierce, a graduate of Hofstra College 
and Columbia Law School, was admitted to 
the Bar of the State of New York in 1950. 
He joined LILCO’s legal department in 1949 
and will continue as senior attorney. 

Mr. Eggerstedt is a graduate of Purdue 
University. He entered LILCO in 1950 
and was elected vice president, finance, in 
1960. 









Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


UTILITY 


P. H. Bibby has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of Rockgas 
Propane Ltd., a subsidiary of Great North- 
ern Gas Utilities Ltd. Mr. Bibby replaces 
Ross McRae, who was appointed vice pres- 
ident in charge of propane with the parent 
company. 

United Gas Improvement Company has 
announced changes in operating depart- 
ment personnel assignments. 

Vian B. Silliman becomes engineer of the 
Reading gas division. Irving P. Cook suc- 
ceeds Mr. Silliman at the Philadelphia 
office as staff engineer in the operating de- 
partment. 

John S. Beard moves to the position of 
distribution superintendent in the Harris- 
burg gas division. E. Bryce Wolford trans- 
fers to the Harrisburg gas division as gas 
supply and service superintendent. 

Roy C. Patterson has been named man- 
ager of operating plans and budget at New 
York State Natural Gas Corporation. 

Don E. Woodward has been named a di- 
rector of Southern Union Gas Company. 

R. A. Metzke has been promoted to op- 
erating manager of United Gas Corpora- 
tion’s Texas distribution division. 

A. B. McCurdy has been appointed chief 
engineer of Lone Star Gas Company's Dal- 
las division of distribution. He succeeds 
John F. Moore, recently named division 
general sales and promotion manager. John 
M. Cummings is the new division indus- 
trial engineer, succeeding McCurdy. 

Albert B. Cook has been named commer- 
cial manager at Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company. He succeeds R. W. Joyce, who 
recently became vice president in charge of 
commercial operations. ‘ 

Hoover L. Gibson has been named super- 
intendent of design and construction at 
Texas Gas Transmission Corporation, and 
William B. Threlkeld has been appointed 
assistant corporate secretary. 

Jack L. Mowers has been made system 
supervisor of photography for Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corporation. 

R. Graham Mattocks has been appointed 
superintendent, gas construction department 
of the Baltimore Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, to replace Robert Z. Gartrell, retired. 

R. F. Ogborn has been promoted to 
manager of real estate and industrial en- 
gineering for the Southern California Gas 
Company. 

Edward F. Welch has been named assist- 
ant superintendent of Boston Gas Com- 
pany’s data processing section, and John L. 
Allen has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the company’s customer ac- 
counting section. 

Robert O. Babcock, manager of the trans- 
portation department of Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York, has retired. 

Joe T. LaBoon has been named manager 
of the Rome division of Atlanta Gas Light 
Company. 

Charles L. Yost, industrial development 
manager, Peoples Natural Gas Company, 
has retired. 

J. W. Moorman, supervising claims rep- 
resentative for the Southern California Gas 
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Company, has been elected president of the 
California Conference of Arson Investiga- 
tors. 

Kenneth M. Brim has been elected gen- 
eral counsel for Piedmont Natural Gas 
Company. He replaces Henry James, who 
has resigned. 

Arthur Barrowclough has been promoted 
to district superintendent in the Passaic 
district, gas distribution department, Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company. He 
succeeds John Selbach, who is retiring after 
40 years of service with the company. 

Also at Public Service Electric and Gas, 
Walter W. Werder has been made division 
service engineer, Hudson division gas dis- 
tribution department; Walter H. Browning 
has been appointed division service engi- 
neer in the Southern division gas depart- 
ment, and James C. Costello has been made 
division superintendent in that same divi- 
sion. Mr. Costello succeeds Norman C. 
Small, who retired after 41 years’ service. 

Donald E. Shively has been appointed 
division manager of Southern Counties Gas 
Company's eastern division. He succeeds 
Homer R. Mead, who retired after more 
than 25 years’ service. 

Robert Lee Sawyier, Jr. has been made 
director of commercial sales for Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. He succeeds Stanley 
O. Blois, who was recently named Colgate 
division commercial manager. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation has 
announced the organization of a new sales 
staff comprising seven managerial positions. 

Osborne B. Nye has been named system 
sales manager, in charge of the new staff. 
Newly appointed staff managers are: Law- 
rence B. Carney, sales training; O. Mark 
DeMichele, advertising; Coburn D. Hollis- 
ter, commercial sales; Walter J. Stepien, 
Jr., industrial sales; Donald E. Vincent, 
residential sales, and Kenneth C. Whyland, 
service. 


MANUFACTURER 


John G. Schellenberg has been promoted 
to central regional sales manager at Crib- 
ben and Sexton Company, a subsidiary of 
Waste King Corporation. 

Sherman E. Stecker has joined Caloric 
Appliance Coproration as safety director at 
the company’s Topton plant. 

W. O. (Pete) Ware has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the heating and 
air conditioning division of Modine Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Joseph A. Howell, Jr. has been named 
general solicitor for Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company. Auzville Jackson, Jr. 
has been appointed assistant general solici- 
tor, patents. Albert J. Henderson, Robert- 
shaw’s chief patent counsel, will go to 
Geneva, Switzerland, as general counsel for 
Robertshaw Controls S.A. 

Charles M. Cooke has been named chief 
development engineer, air and gas separa- 
tion, in Dravo Corporation’s Pittsburgh 
machinery division. 

Charles R. Wilt, Jr. has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer at Selas Corpora- 
tion of America. 

Roscoe Richards has been named plant 


manager of the Modine Manufactys 
Company's Paducah, Ky., operations. He 
succeeds A. L. Knox, who moves to Mc. 
Henry, Ill., to head Modine production » 
a new plant there. 

Frank A. Speer, formerly plant 
of the New Castle, Pa., plant of Crane 
Company, has been appointed vice presi. 
dent and works manager of Mueller Cog. 
pany. 

Glenn W. Leupold has been advanced tp 
fill a new post as managing director of 
foreign manufacturing on the presj . 
staff at Cleaver-Brooks Company. Jobe Wy. 
Boyd has been named to succeed Mr. Ley 
pold as manufacturing manager of 
Chem, Inc., a Cleaver-Brooks affiliate 

Waste King Corporation has Promoted 
three men within its product engineering 
department. G. A. Martinek becomes map. 
ager of product design. R. W. Forst 
manager of product production, and RM 
Scherer moves to manager of engineering 
services. 

Harry M. Kane, general manager of the 
RCA Whirlpool laundry division of th 
Whirlpool Corporation, has resigned, 

Springfield Boiler Company has named 
three new officers: James Fletcher, execu. 
tive vice president; G. A. Rehm, vice pres 
ident of engineering, and Hugh G. Dem, 
vice president, sales. 

Alfred H. Cercone has been appointed 
manager, parts service, marketing services 
group, Worthington Corporation. 

Kenneth S. Adamson has been named 
application engineer for Grove Valve and 
Regulator Company. 

Caloric Appliance Corporation has pro 
moted Harold Tiley to the post of ma 
ager, LP-Gas sales, and has named Merle 
Weiss as manager of the mid-Atlantic sales 
division. ’ 

At Clark Compressor Company, J. fe 
gene McCarthy has been named Canadia 
district manager, and John Pyles has bees 
appointed Toronto branch manager. 

Robert F. Hoffman has been named ger 
eral superintendent of the Harrison divi 
sion of Worthington Corporation. 

Norman C. Carlsen, comptroller, ai 
L. D. Vickers, assistant to the chairman 
have been appointed directors of various 
wholly owned subsidiaries of thc Maytag 
Company. 


OTHER 


Burton F. Wiand, vice president 
rector of Cities Service Gas Co 
Oklahoma City, Okla., is being 
to the parent company in New York 

Jerry Ikalowych has joined the im 
relations department of Commonweal 
Services Inc., as a consultant on persontel 
and other industrial relations mattefs. 

Robert L. Minckler has been elected! 
member of Petrolane Gas Service Mi 
board of directors. 

Samuel Leask, Jr., former administraiit 
officer for the City of Los Angeles, a 
William McCoy, the city's former assistit 
administrative officer, have joined H. Zt 
de- and Associates, Inc. 
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INCENT T. MILES, 

long time treasurer 
of A. G. A., and former 
treasurer of Long _ Is- 
land Lighting Company, 
died July 30. 

Mr. Miles’ career ex- 
tended over a period of 
35 years in the utility 
field. He took an active 
part in the work of 
A. G. A. For eight years 
until 1960, he was 
treasurer of the Associ- 
ation. Prior to that, Mr. Miles was assistant 


V.T. Miles 


OBITUARY 


treasurer for several years. 

Mr. Miles joined LILCO in 1926 as an 
accountant and financial statistician. In 1939 
he was promoted to section supervisor and 
was named assistant to the controller in 
1941. ‘ 

He became assistant treasurer in 1942 and 
was elected treasurer of LILCO in 1945. 

Mr. Miles resigned his position in May, 
1961, because of illness. 

In addition to work in A. G. A., Mr. 
Miles was a member of the Grand Jurors 
Association of Queens County, the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick and the Garden City 
Golf Club. 





Howard Bruce 


banker, industrialist and owner of the Bart- 
lett Hayward Company, died June 17. 

Mr. Bruce was born in Richmond, Va., and 
graduated from the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. He got his first job at the age of 18 
asa cadet engineer with the East River Gas 
Company in New York. He soon became 
superintendent of an Indiana gas company 
and then engineer of construction for the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York. 

Mr. Bruce went to Baltimore, Md. in 1907 
as general manager of Bartlett, Hayward and 
Company. 


William Welch, Jr. 


vice president of Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany, died June 23. 

A native of Camden, N. J., Mr. 
Welch joined LILCO in 1941, holding the 
positions of steam power engineer, assistant 
mechanical engineer and assistant gas operat- 
ing manager. In 1950 he was made assistant 
vice president and engineering manager, and 
in 1958 was elected vice president in charge 
of engineering, purchasing and stores. 


Frank B. Wright 


former vice president of 
Southern Counties Gas 
Company died June 17. 

Mr. Wright, who at 
the time of his retire- 
ment from Southern 
Counties in March, 1960, 
served as vice president 
in charge of public re- 
lations, customers de- 
partment, and division 
coordination, entered 
the service of the gas 
company in Pomona in 
1912 as a meter reader. 

Mr. Wright was a life member and 
former director of the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 


Giation, and an active member of A. G. A. 
for 23 years. 


F.B. Wright 


ISSUE OF SEPTEMBER, 1961 


Louis A. Evarts 


former assistant vice president of the Long 
Island Lighting Company, died June 25. 

A native of New Haven, Conn., Mr. 
Evarts joined the Queens Borough Gas and 
Electric Company in 1913 as a dispatcher in 
the gas distribution department. 

He was elected an assistant vice president 
of gas operations in 1950 and continued in 
this position until 1953, when he left LILCO 
on prior retirement. 


Robert W. Alexander 


assistant manager, operating department, Cin- 
cinnati Gas and Electric Company, died June 
30. 

Mr. Alexander served actively for many 
years on A. G. A. Operating Section com- 
mittees and devoted a great deal of time 
and effort to construction and maintenance 
matters. He was currently chairman of the 
Task Committee on the Prevention of Sub- 
Structure Damage. 


Leslie T. Fournier 


vice president and treasurer of Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company, died July 5. 

Mr. Fournier joined Panhandle Eastern in 
1946 as vice president in charge of econom- 
ics. In 1950 he was named treasurer by the 
company’s board of directors. 

From 1924 to 1937 Mr. Fournier served 
on the faculty of the Department of Econom- 
ics at Princeton University; his principal field 
was public utility regulation. 


Louis A. Scofield 


who retired June 1 as senior vice president 
of Consolidated Edison Company, died June 
¥3. 

Mr. Scofield was born May 9, 1895, in 
New York City and attended local schools. 
He joined the Con Edison system as a meter 
tester in 1912. 

He was elected a vice president of Con 
Edison in 1951 and senior vice president in 
1957. 


CONVENTION 


1961 


SEPTEMBER 


15-16 *Maryland-District of Columbia 
Utilities Association, Fall Confer- 
ence, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


*Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America, Houston, Texas 
eA. G. A. Industrial Gas School, 
Marriott Motor Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

¢Southeastern Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Roanoke, Va. 


OCTOBER 


¢A. G. A. Annual Convention, Dal- 
las, Texas 


eNinth Annual Gas Measurement 
Institute, National Guard Armory, 
Liberal, Kansas 

eASA 12th National Conference on 
Standards, Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas 

*Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Asso- 
ciation, Annual Convention, Denver- 
Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


eA. G. A. Marketing Research Sem- 
inar, Essex Inn, Chicago, Ill. 


*National Metal Exposition, De- 
troit, Mich. 


*The Pipeline Institute, 
House, Liberal, Kansas 


eA. G. A. Great Lakes Public Rela- 
tions Workshop, Milwaukee Inn, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

*Independent Petroleum Association 


of America, Annual Meeting, Sham- 
rock Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas 


Court 


NOVEMBER 


*National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association Convention, Chicago, Ill. 


eNational Hotel Exposition, New 
York Coliseum, N.Y.C. 


*National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


¢Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute, Annual Meeting, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 








Personnel service 





Betty Jacobsen, Editor 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Design and Development Engineer—graduate 
engineer with professional license. | aagemorn 
years’ experience consisting of A. G. A. test- 
ing, design and een of several lines 
of nationally marketed warm air heating 
equipment and supervisory experience up to 
division managership. 20 


Graduate, Gas Fuel Technology—from Southern 
Institute of Technology desires technical or 
technical sales position. Married, two chil- 
dren, age 28. Will relocate. 2025. 


Director—Sales and Marketing—present posi- 
tion encompasses complete operations of com- 
mercial and industrial utility promotion, 
sales, and service. Unusual combination of 
engineering, strong sales and marketing back- 
ground on top level. Seeking association 
offering challenging opportunities and growth 
potential. Age 41. Free to travel and/or re- 
locate. Detailed resume on request. Salary 
open. 

Engineering and Management—1l5 years’ ex- 
perience in responsible office, field and ae 
engineering/management positions in oil/gas 
se are nage ee as well as manufacturing 
industries. Qualified to perform engineering/ 
management work of a planning, organizing, 
developing, troubleshooting and implementing 
nature in the mechanical, maintenance, in- 
dustrial, construction, and contracting fields. 
BSME and Purdue Graduate School. Age 38, 
family. Will relocate. Complete resume upon 
request. 2027. 


Management, Distribution Operations—25 years 
experience, complete charge of medium-sized 
properties at division level, well versed in 
natural gas utilization, load building, sales, 
and merchandising, public, customer and em- 
ployee relations, leakage control, system ex- 
pansion, and system layouts including ac- 
counting, billing and budgeting. Complete 
resume upon request. 2028. 


Sales Manager—18 years utility experience, 
three years consulting, seven years manu- 
facturer’s representative. Interested in con- 
necting with aggressive utility. Experienced 
in manufactured, natural and LP- -gas, training 
salesmen, buying advertising and promoting. 

Ly relocate. Complete resume on request. 


Director of Safety—25 years experience in de- 
veloping, installing and supervising loss con- 
trol oornme in public utilities. Capable of 
complete charge of administering insurance 
programs including workmen’s compensation, 
major medical, fire and public liability. Will 
relocate. Complete resume upon request. 2030. 


Engineering and Management—12 years experi- 
ence in design, operations, construction, and 
maintenance of transmission and distribution 
facilities. Also experienced in meter shop 
operation, measurement and customer service 
training. Present position as operations man- 
ager. Complete resume upon request. 2031. 

Executive—due to compulsory retirement age 
65, available after January 1, 1962. Thirty 
years experience natural gas company, report- 
ing direct to the president. Experience covers 
public and employee relations; negotiations 
and placing of all general insurance, group 
life and group hospital insurance; administra- 
tion of retirement income plan; organization 
and responsibility of safety and training pro- 
grams. Excellent health. 2032. 


Plant-Distribution-Utilization and sale supervi- 
sion—experience natural and LPG distribu- 
tion. Good reference. Sixteen years experi- 
ence. Free to travel, relocate. Desiring local 
management or sale-supervision. 2033. 

Personnel Director—for small company or staff 
member of industrial relations department of 
a large utility. Capable of designing and ad- 
ministering supervisory training and manage- 
ment improvement programs. Knows labor- 
management contract negotiating procedures. 
Will re-locate. Complete resume upon request. 


Management—25 years’ experience in gas utili- 
ties; most recent, 10 years in management and 
utility, commission. Have experience in en- 
gineering and operations of transmission and 
distribution systems; also customer, public and 
employee relations, customer service and 
sales. 2035. 


Expert Cue Sogetins Cost Analysis—author 
1961 paper, “Integrated Load 
Technique for Estimating Annual Energy Use 


Sales Manager—Utility in 


of Central Air Conditioning Plants,” available 
on consulting basis for economic determina- 
tions of alternative designs of central air 
conditioning refrigeration plants. 


Geologist—four years’ experience gas_ reserve 
estimates; five years’ surface, subsurface and 
wellsite geology; two years’ diamond core 
drilling. Desires position with variety and 
responsibility utilizing above experience in 
Great Lakes or Appalachian area. Age 35, 
family. 


Plant-Distribution-Sales Peeeie-erqerlents 


natural, LPG, manufactured gases. Age 
Free to travel or locate. Good reference. No 
employment connection at present. 2038. 


Manager—15 years’ experience in natural gas 
operation-promotion-sales-utilization. Desires 
association with utility at division or local 
management level. Has been in complete 
charge of the following: merchandise sales; 
load building activities; all phases of opera- 
tion and maintenance; public and employee 
relations; field and general office accounting 
affairs; domestic, commercial, industrial uti- 
lization. Excellent references. Will relocate. 
Complete resume upon request. Salary open. 


. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Corrosion Engineer—permanent position with 
large eastern gas utility. Graduate engineer, 
with a minimum of two years’ experience in 
pipeline corrosion, to work with staff engineer 
on distribution corrosion. 0979. 


Gas Design Utility—large eastern gas utility 
needs experienced engineer to perform project 
design work for plant facilities, including 
power plant equipment, gas compressor sta- 
tions, and related piping. Career position; 
no travel. 0980. 


Gas Engineer—a position is open for a graduate 
gas engineer with experience in the gas 
industry to become associated with a consult- 
ing engineering company in the Sew York 
area. Send resume of experience, qualifica- 
tions and salary requirements. 0981. 


middle Atlantic 
states desires applicant, preferably with pre- 
vious utility experience. Send resume in con- 
fidence. Compensation open. 0982. 


Customer Service Manager—Gas Operations—in- 


dividual with broad utilization background 
needed to assume responsibility for operating 
service department and training personnel in 
an aggressive southern New England natural 
gas company. Write stating age, experience 
and salary expected. 0°83. 


Gas Operating Engineer—college graduate with 


engineering background, interested in engi- 
neering, operating and construction activities 
of a southern New England gas company 
serving an area of 350,000 through 72,000 
meters. Opportunity excellent for advancement 
to executive position. Age preference 27-32. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. 09284. 


Manager of Maintenance and Repair—to take 


charge of maintenance and repair division of 
major manufacturer serving the gas, chemical, 
petroleum and petro-chemical industries. Re- 
quires graduate engineer with responsible con- 
tract maintenance experience who possesses 
the ability to negotiate contracts and build 
Seen. Salary $15,000-$20,000, plus incentives. 


Development Engineer—to guide design of new 
line of gas-fired furnaces for residential. Pre- 
fer graduate engineer with design experience 
in furnaces, burners and heat exchangers. Op- 
portunity for engineer in a newly organized 
section. Location, Western New York State. 
Send short resume. 0986. 


Engineer, Gas Distribution—graduate engineer 


with experience in gas distribution field; du- 
ties in engineer design and layout of gas dis- 
tribution facilities with a northern [Illinois 
utility. Write, state age, experience and sal- 
ary expected. 0987. 


Statistician—experienced in statistical analysis, 


depreciation studies. Qualified to testify be- 
fore regulatory agencies. Masters degree in 
mathematics and knowledge of accounting de- 
sirable. Position offers permanence with wide 
opportunity for personal development and ad- 
vancement with a rapidly growing gas and 
electric utility in the New York metropolitan 
area. Send complete resume, including salary 
requirements. 0988. 





A. G. A. advisory coungi 


E. J. BOOTHBY...... 
F. D. CAMPBELL 
O. S. CARPENTER 
MARVIN CHANDLER 
Cc: €.. CLOUB.. 
SHELDON COLEMAN 
€: ¥. COO... 
STUART COOPER 
R. E. CRAWFORD Minneapolis, Min. 
H. WILLIAM DOERING. . Springfield, Moss. 
C. H. GUEFFROY Portland, Ope 
iC. ‘ARVET,.. +. Syracuse, N.Y 
H. HANSELL HILLYER Savannah, Go, 
ROBERT A. HORNBY. .San Francisco, Coli 
J. T. INNIS Omaha, Nety. 
F. A. KAISER Detroit, Mich 
JULIUS KLEIN.. Jenkintown, Po, 
a: ¢. ARE... Newark, N, | 
W. T. LUCKING. Phoenix, Ariz 
W. G. MAGUIRE New York, N.Y 
Dallas, Texas 
Mineola, N.Y, 
Hammond, Ind, 
. Colorado Springs, Col. 
New York, N. ¥ 


- «Washington, D, C 


Cambridge, Mos. 
Houston, Tex 


W. E. MUELLER... 
S. H. NICHOLS 


E. A. NORMAN 

J. C. PETERSON 

C. P. RATHER 

W. F. ROCKWELL, JR 
E. H. TOLLEFSON 

G. F. WATTERS 

J. THEODORE WOLFE 
D. K. YORATH...Edmonton, Alta., Canade 


Columbus, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Po. 
Birmingham, Ab. 
Pittsburgh, Po. 
New York, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Ma. 


PAR COMMITTEE 
Chairman—Richard A. Puryear, Al 
bama Gas Corp., Birmingham, Alo. 


General Promotional Planning Committee 
Chairman—Frank M. Foster, Southem 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Cali 


General Research Planning Committee 
Chairman—Fred W. Batten, The Colue 
bia Gas System Inc., New York, N.! 


General Public Information Planning 
Committee 
Chairman—R. J. Rutherford, Worcesle: 
Gas Light Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Chairman—James Comerford, Consol 
dated Natural Gas Co., New Yor 
N. Y. 


LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 
Chairman—William J. Harvey, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., N 
N. J. 


APPROVAL ee COMMITTEE 
1. Snyder, Southern Cal 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif 


Chairman—R. 
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Associated organizations 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

tes—Oakah L. Jones, The Consumers’ Gas Co., 
Toronto, Ontario 

Won. Dir.-W. H. Dalton, 55 Scarsdale Rd., Don 
Mills, Ontario 
APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

trs—-W. G. Hamilton, Jr., American Meter Co. 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

von, Dir.—Harold Massey, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

EASTERN GAS SALES COUNCIL 

chmn.—Frank R. Barnitz, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

tec—Robert N. Laux, A. G. A. 


HORIDA NATURAL GAS ASSOCIATION 

nes—A. H. Gaede, Florida Home Gas Co., De 
Land, Fla. 

te-K. B. Shawhan, Florida Home Gas Co., 
De Land, Fla. 

GAS AND PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 

OF ONTARIO 

tres—J. W. Ostler, Canadian Meter Co., Ltd., 
Milton, Ontario 

Sec, and Asst. Tr.—H. B. Fry, United Gas Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario 

INDEPENDENT NATURAL GAS ASSOCIATION 

OF AMERICA 

Pres—W. E. Mueller, Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Actg. Exec. Dir.—Lawrence H. Gall, 918-16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres—George R. Woehler, Southern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Co., Evansville, Ind. : 

Sec-Tr.-R. A. Steele, Citizens Gas & Coke Util- 
ity, 2020 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MARYLAND-DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—William S. Moore, Eastern Shore Public 
Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec.—Robert C. Carder, 55 East Washington St., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Frank B. Adams, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. J. Math, lowa-lllinois Gas & Electric Co., 
Davenport, lowa 

Sec.-Tr.—James J. Finnegan, 1163 Northwestern 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MID-WEST REGIONAL GAS SALES COUNCIL 

Chmn.—Stan M. Johnson, Minnesota Valley Natu- 
ral Gas Co., St. Peter, Minn. 

Sec.—Paul Inskeep, A. G. A. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Harold L. Dalbeck, Gas Companies of New 
England Electric System, Malden, Mass. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—W. Daniel Williams, New Jersey Natural 
Gas Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Ralph E. Martin, New Jersey Natural 
Gas Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. G. Dillin, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Robert D. Scott, 870 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL GAS UNION 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—John E. Geesey, York County Gas Co., 
York, Pa. 


Sec.—H. F. Dimmler, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—John T. Galey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr.—P. L. Kesel, Carnegie Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Norman F. Patrick, Bell Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo. 


Sec.-Tr.—H. P. Risley, Public Service Company of 
Colorado, Denver, Colo. 


Field Sec.—Roy G. Munroe, Rm. 16, 1300 Glen- 
arm St., Denver, Colo. 


SOUTHEASTERN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—T. W. Yarbrough, Piedmont Natural Gas 
Co., Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 


Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. A. Eddins, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1524 Life Building, 
Dallas, Texas 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Martin E. Juhl, Lake Superior District Power 
Co., Ashland, Wis. 

Man. Dir.—Dale F. Hansman, Empire Building, 
Suite 522, 710 North Plankinton Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Pres.—J. van Dam van Isselt, Gemeentelijk Energieen Vervoerbedrijf, Utrecht, Holland 
Gen. Sec.—R. H. Touwaide, 4 Ave. Palmerston, Brussels 4, Belgium 


AUSTRIAN ASSOCIATION OF GAS AND 
WATER INDUSTRIES 


Sec—Dipl. Ing. Erich Klement, Vienna, Austria 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION 
Pres—Dr. Ing. R. Riedl, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Sec—Ing. J. Lenc, Prague, Czechoslovakia 


DANISH GAS TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION 


Pres—Richard Jakobsen, A/S Strandvejs-Gas- 
voerket, Hellerup, Denmark 


Sec—C. H. Brahtz, Hellerup, Denmark 


GERMAN SOCIETY OF GAS AND 
WATER INDUSTRIES 


Pres.—Prof. Dr. Hunerberg, Der Berliner Was- 
serwerke, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Germary 


THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS 

Pres.—H. S. Cheetham, Woodall-Duckham House, 
london, England 

Sec—W, T. K. Braunholtz, 17 Grosvenor Cres- 
cent, London, $.W.1, England 


ITALIAN NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres—Dr. Vittorio De Biasi, Foro Buonaparte, 
31, Milan, Italy 


Dir. Gen.—Dr. Guido Randone, Via L. Bissolati 
7, Rome, Italy 


THE JAPAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Hirotoshi Honda, Tokyo Gas Co., Tokyo, 
Japan 

Gen. Sec.—Eiichero Ishikawa, 20, 1-chome, Hon- 
shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

THE NATIONAL GAS ASSOCIATION 

OF AUSTRALIA 


Pres.—V. M. Bunyan, The Geelong Gas Co., 
Geelong, Victoria, Australia 


Sec.—J. M. H. Hill, 596 Little Bourke St., Mel- 
bourne, C. 1, Australia 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF WATER, GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY OF SPAIN 


Pres.—Don Daniel Suarez Candeira, Madrid, Spain 


THE NETHERLANDS GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Dr. H. D. Tjeenk Willink, Zutfenseweg 2, 
Deventer, Netherlands 


Sec.—J. H. Steinkamp, Jac de Graefflan 1, 
s‘Gravenhage, Netherlands 


NORWEGIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—W. Eckhoff, Oslo, Norway 


Sec.—Leif Madsen, Norske Gassverkers Forening, 
Stavanger, Norway 


POLISH ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS 
AND SANITARY TECHNICIANS 


Sec.-Gen.—Ing. Waclaw Nowicki, Warsaw, Poland 


ROYAL BELGIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Fernand Rombouts, 4 Avenue Palmerston, 

Brussels 4, Belgium 
Sec.—R. H. Touwaide, 4 Avenue Palmerston, 
Brussels 4, Belgium 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS 
AND TECHNICIANS OF ROUMANIA 


Pres.—Ing. |. Niculescu, Bucharest, Roumania 

Sec. Gen.—Ing. O. Russu, Bucharest, Roumania 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
PETROL INDUSTRY OF THE U.S.S.R. 


Pres., Gas Section—A. Alexandrov, 
U.S.S.R. 


Scientific Sec.—A. Klimushin, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


THE SWEDISH GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Bengt M. Nilsson, Torsgatan 24, Stock- 
holm Va, Sweden 

Man. Dir.—Claes Lindgren, Torsgatan 24, Stock- 
holm Va, Sweden 


SWISS SOCIETY OF THE GAS 

AND WATER INDUSTRIES 

Pres.—Arnold Graf, Rheintalische-Gas-Gesellschaft, 
St. Margrethen, Switzerland 

Sec. Gen.—H. Raeber, Grutlistrasse 44, Zurich, 
Switzerland 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 

FRENCH GAS INDUSTRY 

Pres.—Yvan Queret, 62 Rue de Courcelles, Paris, 
France 

Gen. Sec.—A. Lihrmann, 62 Rue de Courcelles, 
Paris, France 


UNION OF GERMAN GAS 

AND WATER WORKS 

Pres.—G. Haider, Beethovenstrasse 17, Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany 

Man. Dir.—Mr. Haar, Beethovenstrasse 17, Frank- 
furt am Main, Germany 
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4. Association Staff > 


Managing Director. .........++++++, CHESTER S. STACKPOLE Director of PAR Plan..........-..-2.0....S: 
ee  ucer Director, Promotion and Advertising and q 
the | Secretary, Residential Section......NORVAL BD. 
Promotion Manager.............STEPHEN ¥ 
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